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oM controversial, the form 
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b linguistic exchange. Our 
ikit!opetl an tippetiie for 
td which leaves even the 
i« Elizabethans far behind, 
bhmbas heeome a substitute 
ffa-hnd knowledge of the 
Mud in the case of -modern 
an essential purl of our 
cud polyglot culture, which 
is ini spreads as the world* 

HvuhI boundaries shrink, 
came time there has grown 
a aider, range of diffcrcnl 
ihansUilion. At the one end 
Wiram is the. trot, the close 
[ rendering which has no 
bHefiiry qr stylistic distinu- 
gdimked virtually oblilcrules 
scchar;icieristies of the origi- 
I *e other is the imitation, the 
■ofa poet who may or may 
jfcqiiiiimed with the language 
Bifittl. bin who performs a 
ithiftfornwiion : his own style 
nrfully iiffecicd. while the 
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Pakimas 

riunccd the longest continuous devel- 
opment of any, but for more than a ■ 
century now it hie* become' the. 
medium for a new literature. U is 
unmistakably a living and growing 
language, yet most translators ap- 
proach it by way of a dead one. Thus 
whatever may have been the transla- 
tor’s original impulse a love of the 
classics, an attachment. to Hellenism, 
a sensibility for modern poetry— the 
experience of handling modern 
Greek becomes, as with scarcely any 
other language, a continuous process 
of discovery. An image or epithet 
stalls a trail which tends back to the 


Cavafy 

poetry of the C retan Renaissance, to 
the liturgy, lo the Klephtic ballads or 
to still remoter areas of the Greek 
past : an allusion muy prove to be as 
many-layered as the mound of His- 

snrtik. . 

Three of the most distinguished 
Greek- poets of the present century 
have recently appeared in English 
translations. The Writings of all three 
may be regarded as modern classics, 
and each in different ways aptly 
illustrates the problems -of presenting 
a poet of striking ibrigin^lity who 
writes iti art unfemiliar. tongue. In 
this situation much depends on the 


Seteris 


contest in which the translation 
appears. An author whose writings 
arc internationally almost unknown 
requires In the Ural place an accurate 
translation. But once his distinction 
has been acknowledged, thp reader 
will hardly be satisfied with a trot : 
at this point factors such . us the 
poetic vitality or sensitivity of the 
translation begin to enter the pic- 
ture. In the present Instance it might 
be said that Palamas belongs to the 
first category, Cavafy and Seferis Uj 
the second. 

Front the translator’s point of 
view Palatrws'8 The Twelve Lay* 
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presents bj fur the tnuM inti iw J*K’ 
muter ial. Ibis in not because tins 
sense is obscure. Thu problem, which 
docs not arise in the work ol C uvaiy 
or of Seferis to nearly Hie- same 
extent, lie;* rather in the difficulty of 
communicating the poetic qualities 
of the composition, of conveying 
anything more Ilian the* bare hones, 
ilie mere paraphrusable sense. 

1 he Twelve Lays is the .filial And 
most ambitious section of a trilogy 
of long narrative poems entitled The 
Great Visions. It was begun at a 
moment of national crisis and disil- 
lusionment during the aftermath of 
Greece’s defeat at the hands of 
Turkey in 13177. It might bo des- 
cribed as an epic, whose hero is the 
Hellenic spirit, the essence of Rom- 
i< u v ni. presented in historical, ideo- 
logical and spiritual terms : it is also 
a vision of the Rational destiny and 
of the role of the poet as the prophet 
of a new age. T he action begins with 
the first appearance of the gypsies m 
Northern Greece, not long before 
the capture of C onstantinople. The 
impending fall of the city is seen as 
marking a turning point in human 
history, the death of an old world 
and the birth of a new. and for this 
event the peoples of East and West 
have gathered to contest tlic spoils. 

The gypsy, towards whose tempera- 
ment Palamas evidently lelt a deep 
affinity, is shown as a symbolic : 
figure, in turn a destroyer and a 
creator, a member of a vagabond 
tribe, and himself an Ishmuel within 
it. ]n pursuit of a purpose in life, he 
becomes it blacksmith, a musician, a 
lover, and a sardonic spectator of 
Hie collapse of civilizations and of 
creeds outworn. At last ho finds his 
sal va Lion in a etist-off violin, which 
enables him to discern the harmony 
that links man and nature. Palamas 
was strongly attracted by the doc- 
trines of Orpliism and by the con- 
ception of the poot-musiciun that 
Orpheus represents, one of a race of 
prophets and adopts who know Hip 
secrets of earlier incarnations, anil 
wn can transform the passions of man- 
BBS kind and the strife of The elements 
wn from a process of disintegration to 
1,16 one of harmony and fusion. 
on . What is peculiarly difficult to 
ier render in PidumasT poetry is hi* 

,l : power of combining melodic beauty 

the With descriptive energy, .for he cre- 
! . he mes a' visual wbrld as brilliantly 
,,c * varicguied and as idiosyncratic *>, 
ghl Browning’s. The mmick! effect uf 
the his versq can' hardly be belter, du%- 
! cribed than in the words of his . 
preface': 

Of The metre of The Twelve Lays, it) 
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' seldom changing its step, moving with- 
out constraint and sometimes in daon- • 

■ der, but never unmelri#il or anarchic. 
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Upn it Is Ihese' elomenM' which iritdr- 
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A'iHii'K! •lii' t"*»rc>il H-olci .uhl uinti nl.. m 
Pilous. |P|C i'.lCk .llk')S .111 i f ilio slm- 

fronts. 

Al! niflil I’cMivitics, oil uilli flic dance ! 

A host of demons is milling around Lu 
I he siiriH music of my clarinet. 

1 1 icy ilr.iw me .ifk-r ilicati from snugs 
ill sundown In murder at dawn. 

■ The historical illusions of the 
j poem arc effectively dealt with, but 
j nothing is .suit! about its metrical 
diameter, nor could the reader ever 
guess from this translation th.it Paja- 
mas was a considerable master of 
rhyme. It would take a poet of 
exceptional technical virtuosity to 
render these effects in English— Roy 
•• Campbell might have succeeded— 
but until such a one can make the 
niJcmpi, the appeal of the poem will 

• be confined _ to the conceptual ele- 
ment, and its music will remain 
mute. 

1 The translator of Cavafy is faced 
with a very difTcrent kind of prob- 
lem. The poetry of Pa lam os springs 

• partly from Greek folk-song and 

oilier traditional lyric measures, „ . 

, partly, for he was an exceptionally • 

bookish poet, from the European block you 
. poetry and philosophy of his time. 

, Cavafy, as an urban writer born and 
bred in Constantinople and Alexan- 
dria, had no roots in the mainland 
atuf drew little or no inspiration 
from the heroic traditions of the 

• ballads or tlio War of Independ- 
enec : his poetry is quite apart from 
Inc _ mainstream in vocabulary, 

; metric tone, and content. Some of his 
love-poems and sketches of city-life 

! ins of red hv lhi> ininolml Pucmn.iin. 


repays .i oln-»e rendering. 'I ho transla- 
tor can do little in reproduce the 
precise nuances of Cavafy's vocabu- 
lary. hut he can do a great deal in 
reproduce “ the Cavaphic voice ", 
willy, suave, world-weary, measured, 
ironical, tormented. For the transla- 
tions lo make their effect, it is vital 
that they should be speakable aloud 
and that these tones should be heard. 
There are some translations. \* On 
the .Ship* 1 , for example, or " Sculp- 
tor of Tyana ", in which Miss Dalvcn 
.succeeds admirably in catching the 
authentic note, but she is not much 
at case with the erotic poetry, and 
elsewhere her versions are loo often 
marked by a laboured or cacophon- 
ous choice of words. Take, for 
example, the following passage from 
"Satrapy*’: 

Whnl n misfortune, though you are made 
For fine and important works 
Thu unjust fate of y ours always 
Denies you encouragement and success; 
That base customs should block you; 

And pettiness and Indifference. 


For you [here ii no voyage. 

no road ili;tl% worth 
The hiking. Tile life you wore 

out in this liillc corner 
You have squandered also over 

the whole earth. 

— suggests that a rhymed version is 
not out of reach and serves to clinch 
the thought of the poem, while 
giving the final inrage a more con- 
crete expression. On Ihe other hand 
(he reader is greatly in Miss Dal veil’s 
debt for her enterprise in re-assem- 
bling from various scattered periodi- 
cals thirty-three early poems, some 


closely, nr risk losing the sense 
without I race. . , 

Seforis is the- most frequently 
translated of all modern Greek poets 
and his publishers have now paid 
him the fitting tribute of issuing his 
poems in a bilingual edition. This 
arrangement, with the Greek and 


^ad. the otl, Cr artjr 
but, drastically ,£55* 

first cannot be louthi^* 
P°elry, while the <V 0 ; 
more easily 
a poem. Butih ea & 


flie hidden hill 


English versions facing each other more inspire!! onvlSl 
on every page, is the most exacting of individual 
tesl of a translation, bill the new him. But the rerELj" 
collected edition by Edmund Kecley oeuvre, which will 


— “made for fine and important 
works ”, " that base customs .should 
these phrases render the 
Oreek fairly closely, but how awk- 
wardly I The allusion is to a frus- 
trated Greek politician, probably 
Tlicmistoclcs; but who would use 
.such expressions in English when 
speaking or writing in such a con- 
text '} ft seems therefore scarcely for- 
givable lo Inflict them on a writer 
who depends so much for his effects 
on a spare and stylish use of lan- 
guage. The translations also make no 


un rhymed 
rhythm— 

You will find no new lands, you 
Th Bnd no other seas, 

The city will follow you. You 

t j will roam the same 
Streets. And you will age In 


inspired by the mingled fascination 
- and disillusion with the metropolis 
1 which characterized so much Euro- 
pean verse of the fm-desiMe, 

; achieve a genuine lyrical intensity, 

■ bu£ [he great majority of his poems 
; consist of narratives, soliloquies Or 
1 satirical sketches : in other words his 
j medium is talk, not song. 

Miss Rae Dalven has studied the 
originals closely and gives an ex- 
tremely interesting account of Cava- 
fy s prosody and methods of versifi- 
cation, the best so far to appear in 
English. But it is astonishing to find . ^ - 

ft %££2 fcssaM! And « 

rating as wcU as the most cbntrovcr- . Always you will arrive in lids 6 ouac *‘ 
,sial element in Cavafy’s poetry is his . ' “ 

unique mixture of demotic and 
purist Greek", Controversial, no 
; doubt, unique beyond question, but- 
the moa interesting ? To say this Is 
to magnify and perhaps misconceive 
the translator’s task. There Is proba- 
j biy a better chance of communicat- 
ing the essence of Cavafy’s poetry 
(nan that of any. other modern 
Oreek. The flexibility of his iambic 
-line, which Varies between six and 
.eighteen: syllables, releases, the trans- 
lator from the trammels of a regular 


been rejected by Cavafy and were 
accordingly not included in collected 
editions even as recently as 1952. 

Throughout the second quarter of 
the twentieth century Seferis played a 
leading part in Ihe literary revolution 
which has transformed the metres, 
Ihe diction and the idiom of Greek 
poetry. Perhaps the strongest attrac- 
tion of his writing, at least for the 
foreign reader, lies in his capacity to 
present the familiar features of the 
Hellenic world through a new vision, 
a language of symbols and Images, 


B --Of Mivuiiiw Hi £154“ 

ception, discovered connexions be- 
tween sensations and states of mind 
which were apparently unrelated, 
subtilized and enriched the use of 
figurative language. The first work 
composed in ibis style was Myth of 
O'* 1 ' History (1934), a cycle of poems 
which displays a technique that 


... »»r almost 

and Philip .Shermrd is equal to the a proportion' oiTSoS^v tow bccn bcforc U“ r 
tirsl Englisfi selection Ijltje ettdtaw* ffif/.tll Sraliy 

CD! a great wave ol' 
necessary Ume, through arikubte wor d 

mina. W. w..r i«lf b denounced as 


cals thirty-three early poems, some Vf e '£ ■ i 11 jwwuon reiKmeiit in 

of them of great interest which had Sofcris s poems , , Ihe kuitt of a formidable labour Fflri’ <Duni 
been rejected bv S 7n? “ J * 48 b * *holar is more *"l ^^world 

pwiwa ^ rwl ?.-ir ^ denounced ax 

uny thought of 


Durrcll, Bernard Spencer and Nanos 
Valaorijis, included many of the best 
translations — poetically speaking — 
that have ever been published of his 
work, but it contained only thirty- 
rune short pieces. The Collected 
Poems manfully, though not very 
successfully, tnckles the difficult 
rhymed poems of Scferis’s early 


[ iSti : 

* Hill I « 


W ker and Warburg. 


25.s. 


Of the tliree mvii .-.^Erinjlioo and — v — . , 
their respSe^lS J w r, even in Ihe relatively 
worked from difftS ifesn whoUy^ncquu 1 ^ nte J‘ 
points. Seferis has Si frfli h brushy aside, ■ lljere- 
fnterprcicn : Palama^S iteni^n^umgeashouldc^ 
await comparable BoodS H tomplaienu at me nor 

Twelve Lays they were an un- 

J . “ UK ltllll i,mp ;,nd not savage 


years, but comes into its own with superior and schobrh outcome and not savage 
hw mature work. The translations poetic character of W van and should be 


are impressively accurate, they largely disappeared- dSi- , . . , . .. 

create and sustain a consistent style, of exceptional technical ^ miplc uf minor but tieit- 
and if they are occasionally insensi- menl could have recrawB 11 ^- ■ 

Jjve to die rhythms of the original, Dalvcn’s faithful but '»« //™ * 9 :J S 


gually printed, which contains the 
°“7 o|her original composition 
\™ h Seferis has published since 
1955. This triptych of poems recog- 
nizably continues the style which 

■r.a.sswKS; —-JSTfisiac 

=■ >ss "7 « asisssaas 


.1 1 «‘bO IIIUHJ nu ...... -upiu/o a M.-vuiuquu [fliU 

attempt to reproduce Cavafy’s use of oefens has developed and refined 
rhyme, nlthough more than fifty of ever since, and which recalls the 
his poems employ rhyme. His "jethods of the cinema : the images 
famous poem "The City" Is written of n mythological world are con 


— » uig in*;, nuu uiu "bum a vci&iun 01 - — , - - 

prefaced by an excellent critical Poems occasionally slifta« e,jm in November. 1966. 
appreciation. note by comparison «pi in command told his 

The book is complemented by the Thompson's, butithabi»P^ ;1 ' 3ns as lhe >’ were setting 
Three Secret Poems, likewise bilin- ^e appreciation of to «*« arduous five-day trip that 
most successful are ^ U P an >' attractive 


ihe four men under five one 


city. Do not hope for any olher- 
Tnore is no ship for you, there 
. . is no road, 

r * y vrM. aVC destroyed your life here 
in this little corner, you h^ve 

ruined U in the entire world, 
—and (be following — 

You will find nq new lands, no 

. r , . other seas. 

Ftie city follows you about. You 

„ . , r are condemned ■ 

To haunt forever the same 
» .t quarters, the. snipe streets 
in Uic same houses see your 


-i • ,„ L ^° blaok Symplegades 
close it in. When we go down 
(o Uic harbors on Sunday to breathe 
we see, lit in the sunset, 
the broken planks from voyages 
. .. . , „ that never ended 

bodies that no longer know how 

to love. 

Sefcris's poetry is in many respects 


compressed diction. The poems nre 
elemental ; they celebrate the primal 
phenomena of the summer and 
Winter solstice, the climaxes of heat 
and cold, light nnd darkness, birth 
and death, concepts which arc given 
form and sign ificn nee through con- 
crete images of human experience. It 
Is interesting to compare Professor 

KDIGAp'c fhnnrln llnH ...!.L . m 


Aercns s poetry is in many resoects . T 1 ™ XC5S or 

completely different from Cavafy's ^ aiser s trnnslnHon with thnt of 


metrical scheme, while, the content i„ au .. hair * ro 'V aTcy. 

nf Inn iia in mts 


■of tho. poetry, Us naturalistic, pro- 
saio, intensely Individual detail 


same diy all your 
. ■ Journeys end. 

As for the other, hope for it no more 


translator arc - not sn 

iiivi tllb HWt iU UUOUIIHUI. 

Except for the rhymed poems of his 
earliest period, ■ Seferis writes in a 
findy cadcnccd vers libre, which, 
like Cavafy s, allows the translator 
sufficient room for manoeuvre. The 
great deference lies in the texture of 
their language. Cavafy’s is so bare as 
to be often scarcely distinguishable 
from prase. Sefcris's use of images 
and metaphors, on the other hand, is 
so inventive, involves so original a 
conjunction or telescoping of ideas 


; , — - - exnct, more 

polished, but somewhat academic in 
diction, the - second uneven, vivid, 
experimental in - its choice of words 
anu sounds, yet throwing off every 
now and I hen a line which repro- 
duces more sharply the impuct or the 
original. 

Which approach, then, when all 
has been said, is likely to produce 
Ij S el ‘ er resu!t s— the scholar’s with 
his limited powers of expression, or 
the poets with his more sketchy 


auwvwoaiui QIC UIFMHT* r— - — f "*v 

Keeley/Sherrard trawfcfei»w P'd they could find to 
skilfully maintain the Iflittolc of the squad " and 
tween poetry and setnisflj^ gratification. To 
offer the best complete or discovery they 

so far made of her :md dispose of 

one might add, of aojajtf 
Greek poet's. 

All translation, tosaujJ 
ntes ill a particular Ml 
The translation of a poa 
giro pleasure— need ii Mia 
poetry in the language dm 

yet it should also on ocawi 

tile strangeness of the wip 11 >■* 

seek to transform it into fc u BV . ov , , 

iar. This is especially lr*«l *■ 

Greek verse, which excite - . . . • . 
both In its own right and I tf J* of Airti-Bnllirtic Missile 
ison with its Illustrious pi * . 
instance wo can do with * Souvenir Pro«. £2 10s. 
pathetic Insight, less of ft i.'unrer - , 
forming urge, What te ant S L fp i-. a WHUAM 
wishes to discover In tto I L™ ■ ’ b,rs l : 
surely that which remain 
senllally Greek; It is tooorei -Pergamon Pro*. £3 5s. 
this element that the Eoija w ’ ' 

lion should be stapd .n* JKKOMF. u. 

through the art of ihe pjj • : 

linguistic mastorv of the n . 
a combination of the two. I 1 iMudqnaldd £2 2 s. 


scugcunl's column ml relished the 
proposal, two others laughed in 
weak cMiibarraisymcni at the sugges- 
tion. only o lie was silently against it. 
So IMum Thi Mao was taken from 
her anguished moliiur and sister, was 
raped in succession by Tour of the 
f.ivc moil and was killed on the 
sergeant's orders by one of 
t he lean i . Hut it see med she 

hud not died from the two 
stab wounds lie administered and 
was seen crawling down a hillside 
into some hushes. Whereupon all 
but the one objector turned [ihcir 
guns on hei. " You want her gold 
tooth ? ”. asked the one whase 
stabbing had been insiifCicient ns he 
stumbled on the corpse after all 
movement had ceased in (he hushes 
where the wounded girl hud 
collapsed. 

1 L is hard to imagine the same inci- 
dent happening in war fought in 
Europe; in Poland, say. or Greece, 
or Spain. The rape possibly; even 
(Die murder in unforeseen circum- 
stances : hut the cold decision to 
seize h girl and lo dispose of her 
after the raping- that can only be 
explained by careless contempt for an 
n4icn people. The inarticulate Viet- 
namese. .separated by language, 
themselves hound by reticence, are 
treated as objects: indeed, the- ser- 
geant whose bright idea was curried 
out had been serving for some time 
in Vietnam, but only two weeks 
before being sent on this patrol hnd 
shot Uvo Vietnamese and wounded 
one of -them because, he said, he hud 
"felt like it ”. 

Mr. Icing’s even-toned account is 
based on patient interrogation of the 
member of the patrol who 


refused to lake part cither in the rape 
or the subsequent murder and whose 
anguish afterwards drove him to re- 
port what hud happened and to give 
evidence in the court -martial of his 
companions. The incident itself is 
briefly recounted: the rest of the 
book describes the hulf-hcurlcd 
attempt* to deflect the mailer, until 
a chaplain whose mural sensibility 
was not thus lo he tempered by any 
unit loyalty ensured that action was 
taken. 

My Lai and no doubt other lesser 
incidents ofTcr examples of more 
wanton destruction: the machinery 
of war docs that easily enough. In 
this case the lesson comes mil more 
sharply. And it is not only a lesson 
of war but of men's I rent menl of 
women primarily as objects or sexual 
gratification that is exposed so 
nakedly by what happened on Hill 
192. Our vulture is slow in rejecting 
this view of women, and although it 
is changing nevertheless it is up 
against the strong tide of an ad-mass 
view which founds itself precisely on 
such treatment of women. 

In addition to the evidence or 
Sven Eriksson- the name Mr. Lang 
gives to the Mid-West soldier who 
hud been only a month in Vietnam 
at the time nf the Incident— the story 
is filled out by reference to the court- 
martial a yen r later, l'ivc men: two 

bud. two medium— these had gone 
along with the rape bin refused to 
kill— and one good. If the good man 
had not been a new recruit silenced 
by a lough and experienced sergeant, 
might the balance have been reversed 
and Phan Thi Mao have been left 
unmolested in her village ? 


choice butto render hi, SKft* 'KSH& 


Ipping the balance? 


just as much as they galvanized the 
Russians to reduce that superiority. 


spring, with I lie hope of preserving 
a strategic balance free from the new 
iimhicuitv which threatens it. 

deal 


s'-KsSS® 5^11 


to add a new dimension 
arguments as well as to create new 
tmccriniiilie.s about the future of the 
balance. The weapons concerned are 
the tuiti-baliistic mivsile (A.R.M.l and 


which is u pity, because it is only 
when one considers these future 
.strategic weapons ill terms of the new 
Russo-Americun 'dialogic dipt one 
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organ lzitionand financings and follows 
tnecarecr of two brothers who in the 
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the anti-ballistic miviile (A.B.M.1 and the philo- 

ftcMJftrtas ref. gJHrSSffi 

warheads are themselves so varied 
and multiple that one book would 
prohublv nut be enough. 

As it 'is, those three volumes lend 
bracket the target — it not to salur- 

X ™ nucWM Vheir predecessors/ They are am- ate it. ImplictUions of Anri-Ballistic 

J ,1-5 ,C e . \ oviet L ^ nion biguous because the purpose of their Missile Systems --- Pugwash Mono- 
5 ° S . mr? deployment depends on the inlcn- graph H-is a, collection of reprinted 
'h !9Ms B rW* .i?- 1 * 1 ? 9 ^ 8 ; lions of their owners and not on their papers contributed by scientists who 
U rt. s WMS a P° mt technical capacity. attended the second PuBWash Syn^ 


[Slates had I a distinct and 
"itel strategic nuclear 


countries. 

Tiicse systems are dilfcrent from 
previous strategic weapons which 
have been deployed, because they 
have an ambiguity not shared by 
They 
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to missiles contributors provide, a general case 
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Democratic Party dis- 
»®te-cullcU missile gap, and Hitherto 
Actions n car |y persuaded countered, tnmr ihiibk w*.mu 

Md Russians alike Chat puled, and the purpose of their dc- 

W^ a "y existed and nuclear ployment thus became fnirly clear. 

bwn /achieved by the One oflhc underlying implications of 
“ u ' J^' s Ina 5 have con- the balance of terror is lhal the 

k /.^anything to Mr. • civilian population of both sides re- . vocates f(ir an a.b.m. system, m- 
bfa* ■ n tllat he could ,nftins more or ,css a boslagc to the . din thc Hudson Institute’s direc- 

^tlnaliy and convincingly other. Thus a super-power fontem- “ jgj. Herman Kahri. A.B.M. 

Modern ChlHaM - llv inst,l " a ' phlt ‘ ,n8 ' spring to life u a resuli of a t pepmA ' 

Selected and edired by JflfiS '/there - , .. „ . . 

°n of. genuine strategic more than decimated in ihereumu- vyeisner and others, to; collect .as 
i *wo super-powers, tion which would follow. The only exper t a condemnation .of tbeA.B-.Mi. : 

that they maintain a two developments which could under- as they could, and in so domg lo 
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against the — — -- 

Against them can be ranged the cpn- 
tributors from the Hudson Instilule 
in Why A.B.M.1. which contains all 
the most powerful and articulate 
advocates fur an A.B.M ..system, m- 
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1 am that I am 


The common imbiber 


•W AN S. <•. MUSS iLriitur); 

Whnl Arc U .* 

l-Upp. Andre l)enr-,di. 25*.. 

-MM ION PUrillH : 

(liungina I'.nulish 
J 'J2p p. Andie Dent -civ JOs. 

<;i:omii:v n. leech : 

ToivnnLs ;i Hcmiinlic Description tif 
l-lnffflfsli 

277pp. Longman*. £2. 


These three studies exemplify Ihe 
three main approach** available for 
tlie .study of living English — the in- 
formal and noil- technical, the some- 
what informal and the somewhat 
technical, and the totally formal and 
l ■ dully technical. It is, if you like, 
philology hopping into linguistics. 

Che U and non-U husincs.s is still 
going oil. Encouraged by the in- 
creasing merging of linguistics and 
anthropology, in Wi tat at e U ? Pro- 
fessor Knst\ team looks at the refer- 
ents of language as much as lan- 
guage itself in determining new 
badges of social distinction. If 
Britain is unlikely to become a class- 
less society. j| is because Britons ever 
ever ever will be -slaves, and willingly, 
lo the subtle sLr; ill Real ion of social 
hinres, It helps to keep off the 
tedium vitae : revolution would kill 
a lot of good dean fun. 

Aspirants, to the upper clusscs 
must now work on such locutions as 
the following - ban for handbag, all 
Ihe afternoon for all afternoon, tele- 
phone for phone, relation for rela- 
tive. To avoid calling the first course 
of a meal a starter (which may, 
aiTer all, be jargon more than gen- 
uine non-U) and the Inst course a 
pudding (which an ice— non-U Ice- 
cream -k definitely not) or a des- 
sert, which, is American and hence 
non-U, or a sweet, which The Times 
may have drugged out of the totally 
non-U slot, the circumlocutory 
“What would you like lo begin 
with 1 '' and “ What’ll you have 
now V " may .safely be employed. 

. Wales, Ireland and Scotland have 
their U -rules, in genesis and conduct 
as well as speech. It is U for a 
. Welshman to he mub y weiiit. " No 
Welsh M.P. ”, says Brian Evans, 

" save those .wished on us by Trans- 
port House', would ever .claim to bo 

■ other than ordinary in origin." Jn 
. Scottish dancing,, despite the While 

Heather Club, '* Lo show enjoyment 
. Charles Gai-e tells us, ■' to point the 
; toe, or (a bounce About, is vulgar and 
Lowland Only non-U Irish Pro- 
testants, says Alison Larminic.sny 
: He steps Oiil With the other fool , 

• meaning ** He’s n Catholic ". Why 
should the English hay* all the fun ?.. 

Michael Fish, in his sensible, , 

. trendy little, essay , - Doing Your 
; gwo 'Thing explodes tlie whole 
ff nicking business, The young, he 
says, are resented by : the old because 
l ttte older people can no longer tell 

■ by looking at someone young what 
‘suit of persph he or she js— whether, 

In. their oWii. terminology, the : kids 
are U or non-U;". True nhd good. 
The kids have' confidence enough to 
have .soup for lunch, sitting p n the 


settee, if l hey nunt in. Tine anti 
gmid. but isn’t il a Hit tpniKporl ! 

Professor Poller deals ill Changing 
English with the things that arc 
happening io English in those sub- 
iiniinat areas where volition doesn’t 
operate. Hi* English is the educated 
English of the metropolis, in itself 
ncitlicr IJ nor non-U : and, histori- 
cally, it is in this dialect dial change 
has always been swiftest lo manifest 
itself : Lancashire and Lallans arc 
slow if not static. Thus, tlie lone 
final ■* i ” sound of words like beauty 
and city, the use of neutral schwa 
instead of tlie short vowel in cut or 
shut, the full vocalization of the 
elements of the diphthong at the end 
of nausea and magnesia are some of 
the new phenomena of contempor- 
ary metropolitan English, 

Having treated us to a long 
uccomil of the neologisms in the 
Engtish of the 1960s [summitry, 
outgningwss, and so on, as well as 
the fashion wise, money wise and jet- 
wise group). Professor Potter goes 
oil to the in teres ting development in 
nominal groups, which overload fan- 
tastically (Railway station waitinci 

KOOM MURDlili INQUIRY VliRDICT CllAt.- 
LiiNOR), and ends with a look at 
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Tlie Beverage Report 

222pp. Rout ledge and Kogan Paul. 
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Friends of Mr. J. B. Priestley will 
immediately recognize that Mr. 
Derek Cooper's report on the Stale 
of the Nation’s Drinking is an 
example of Priestley's Law.'Accord- 
iiig to tliiv. if anything is discovered 
which is particularly good, il ceases 
to exist for one reason or another. 

Take water, for instance, which 
until the inventiveness of man fell 
from i he heavens in » slate of purity. 
Now it descends loaded with radio- 
activity and industrial acids and is 
collected in reservoirs from rivers 
filled with factory and sewage 
effluent before being purified, drunk 
and micturated for water drinkers 
lower clown the watershed. 

Mr. Cooper is gloomy about milk, 
natural, powdered or instant. He 
even warns against intimacy with 
cows: 


I kissed the friendly, brown-eyed cow 
That gives mo milk and cheese. 

I'm lying in my nursery now 
With foot-and-mouth disease. 


functional shifts (adverb Into adjec- 
tive: ” Harold Macmillan wns the 


then prime minister”; prepositions 
into nouns: ” Would you like a. with 
or n without ? V— which, 'non-Uly, 
one would think, refers to cups' of 
tea with or with nut sugar;. Despite 
the Semantic. nightmare some people 
think we are living through, English 
word-order remains slublc. All, on 
the whole, is well : variety, vivacity, 
stability. This book is an admirable 
progress (i.c. faring-forwardj report, 

Dr. Leech's treatise, Towards a 
Semantic Description of English. 
breaks new linguistic ground. To 
describe n language in semantic 
terms is not easy. The grammatical 
approach works smooth !y because 
grammar is bony, fundamental, no- 
nonsense. To quote the regular indi- 
cation of this, if wiggles carplc 
wogglcs, at some time in the past a 
wiggle probably carplecj a woggle, 
Meaning, on (he other hand, is 
always l rick v. One cannot suy, with 
any certainty, that statement like 

Tnc P il,nl ' s silent ” is nonsense if 
EilJlh Sitwell can gel away with “The 
light is braying like an ass ” or if the 
rest of us can . talk of a suit being 
loud. . .. ‘ ; 

Dr. Leech feifes some way towards 
closing what Weinrelch calls the 
"fatal abyss between semantic 
theory and semantic description”. 
He achieves, for instance, a detailed 
coverage of such semantic fields as 
time, place and modality. The 
approach is austere and logical. If 
We with. . +HUM -MALE 
•■t'MAT standing, for u woman, we 
must end with “You mustn’t go. 
swimming’' belonging to a class 
slgnifiablc only by what looks like 
pure mathematics. His task is to X- 
ray thA pure bones of mcjuiirig that 
show how may not, mustn’t and 
neean t differ from each , other. It is 
a tough but fascinating study, and U 
U not for Amateurs who think that 
books fthoui latigungo should be gar- 
lands of verbal oddities. As for U 
and non-U, they- belong to a different 
world.: ‘ :• • 


The late Miss Rose Macaulay, suf- 
fering from brucellosis, went fur- 
ther. "There they lie, rolling their 
big brown eyes", she complained. 
" Why can’t they produce something 
useful like eggs ? ’’ All Mr. Cooper 
can warn is that the " extra pinta " 
may cause nocturnal cramps in 
pregnant women and signs of pre- 
mature artcrio-sclerosis in American 
G-F-s killed in Vietnam. 

Tea, which used to be sold in all 
Us varieties from India, China and 
Ceylon, is passing through the 
branded Brooke Bond, Typhoo 
phase to ihe anonymity and taste- 


Icssnes* of Instancy, achieved 
.tl ready by coffee. The greed of the 
manufacturer, the guile of the ad- 
vertiser. and the sloth of the consu- 
mer conspire to obliterate quality 
and varieLy. 

Fresh orange juice is good, ex- 
pensive and slow: tinned orange 
juice not so had, cheaper and 
quicker. Hut the real profit lies in 
squashes (25 per cent fruit juiccl, 
crushes (5 per: coni) and drinks 
fwho.se fruit content is obtained by 
"comminution ”). Which?* testing in 
!%8, found an " orange drink con- 
tained only one-fifth of a fluid 
ounce of comminuted orange, 
ninety-nine per - cent extra water, 
half an ounce of sugar, up to three 
milligrams of vitamin C and addi- 
tives". Costing l.5d. a half-pint 
glass, and selling for as much as a 
shilling, orange drinks give “ the 
caterer * very refreshing profits ’ ”. 

Priestley’s Law is hard at work in 
Ihe alcoholic drinks market. More 
and more small breweries are 
bought up by fewer and fewer large 
ones, their tied' houses put to mar- 
keting carbonated beers with no 
resemblance to the old skilful 
brews. Good straight pubs are 
taped down to gimmicky joints, 
with managers ousting tenants, 
selling non -proprietary spirits and 
wines thnt have no resemblance lo 
the claims of their origin, even if 
they feel it worthwhile to make 
such oiaims. 

"This is the age of the Common 
Man *’, promised an American poli- 
tician during the Second World 
War. That promise has become a 
threat. Common manufacturers and 
common advertising firms nre using 
common media lo tell common 
products to common consumers in 
common surroundings. Ersatz has 
triumphed. Cynically, wittily and 


Under the influence 


C. Mac AN DREW and ROBERT B. 
EDGERTON : 

Drunken Comportment 
197pp. Nelson.’ £2 2s. 


It is commonly ’ accepted • that the 
effect of alcohol upon the brain is 
to release the personality from its 
inhibitions. But if. this wore so,, 
personality changes 1 should bo as : 
predictable as the effects of. alcohol 
on the sensori-motor system. 

Craig MacAndrcw, Associate 
Research Psychologist in the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry, and Robert B. 

■ Edgerton, Associate Professor in 
Residence in the Departments of 
Psychiatry and Anthropology and 
Research Social Scientist, Neuro- 
psychiatric Institute, both at the 

. University of California, Los 
Angeles, demonstrate that this is not 
so with a wealth of examples (culled 
from 211 different sources) of the 


rare, curious and sometimes horrify- 
ing information about comportment 
drunk and sober. An example of 
the latter comes from Colonel 
Meinertzhagen early in this century. 
His sparsely manned "fort" was 
attacked by drunken Kikuyu; but 
when Meinertzhagen fined them five 
goals each, they retired and next day 
paid their fines, 


Lost the render think (list the Kikuyu 
were simply playful buffoons who wore 
innocent of serious intent, let him con- 
sider the unhappy fate of a British 
settler who only a few’ days later had 
the ill fortune to fall into Lhoir bands, 
raken to a Kikuyu village, this unfor- 
tunate soul was pegged to the ground 
ana ms mouth wedged open; where- 
t en 2f pe yiUago man, womnu 
and child— a// quite sober — “ urinated 
into his mouth until he drowned 


drunken comportment of people as 
widely separated tis the Gimba of 
Eastern Bolivia, who drink a 
. distillate of sugar cane twice as potent 
ns. average whisky 1 "which, with 
good reason, they call alcohol ”, and 
the inhabitants oLMicroqesia whose 
; .toady of fermariled coconut juice is 
-about the strength of good beer. On 
. 'the Mtcrqnesian atbll of Ifnluk, the 

' tlhll MAk«llUrI AH - 111 ( 1 . all 1 
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thickly studded wiih sba’fkk™ teftiH with 
■ WW^b.thdy inflicted ghastly lacOra^iotfS. 


■ Boli^hip ;.Cajnbo toast : one ’ 


‘Ws^oneAiDkiDg.nnd ■' sbxuaF' overtures 
. are •noL-slvea 


wistfully. Mr. (tt 

di.sappe.aru nee of ' 1 

triumph of the imfeiS; 
genuine, aided by ; 


a J most evcryhndy to -If j 
value at u cut price. 
malm exposed in the 

the ri.’Lrt* ..f ■ 


the racket of wincib;!, 
false names. As a , .* 


^ «f Spinhh k, 
one of hoi walcr made 

n ni rd ■' ,i hroc wrl ' “f »in* * 
sUH uder made on app W U 

r yf 1 Fl ^ r ^id i„ t 

, Crtte8 ^ Rho «- 
but we have notified ihh «r 

How understandable r 
circumstances, is ihe J, 
amateur winemakine. If , 
make for 8d. a litre J 
‘‘While Burgundy" fro^j 
sultanas and yellow m « 
“Bordeaux Blanc" from, 
and tinned pineapple juice, i 
twelve or twenty tiir.es a,? 
branded plonk? 

Mr. Cooper, however, 
of warning. A Peauh? 
wife did ildt read the bv; 
on how lo brew her o*n h 
sampled it one morniog j 
hours Inter wns arrested it ( 
very drunk and inenpafc 
police station, she kgum 
ciently to damage a mu* 
which in all she was lined 
husband, instead of hod 
remaining three gallons » 1 
tors XXXXX Audit Ak .pi 
down the sink. And Mkp 
the Q.E.D. to Prleslkrtbo, 
commonalty cannot wjtia 
ity. And so perhaps juty 
nmny restaurants list 
Champagnes Baby-Ckdii 


patterns of behaviour. *j 
revealed in comparaijvri) J 
societies, changing over ort 
even decades: ! 


We would propose that ibis to 
is similarly applicable to 
society, but with this diK" 
.society lacks a clcir and c®( 
lion regarding the scope on 
and is thus neither dear n« 
in its teachings. 


The authors draw distinctions be- 
tween ceremonial drinking (which 
may have a religious or sympathetic 
magic significance) and secular 
drinking, which has its own limits. 
For example, fights between drunken 
Indians arc commonly observed by 
whites; but these are usually, fights 
between different tribes of Indians. 

The in-group " does not light 
. among itself. The whites, being out- 
side (he tribes, have greater immu- 
nity at limes of drunkenness than in 
sobriety. 

Two chapters on “Indians Can’t 
Hold Their . Liquor ” interestingly 
trace the effect of alcohol on North 
American Indians over the past 300 
yeapi suggesting that the limits with- 
Int3 J® ns hove come to take 
Time Out through drunken- 
“***» dictated by the behaviouf 
, of it unken white settlers rather than 

through any tribal weakness. 

"social explana- 
4on ,, or drunken comportment does 

iL.«u C r P a n mdividtial . caws of 
s ^h’ . as that • of Scott 
r-i Filzaferaid. • tuhn' '«i,iT n r-j i 


Compared with us. 
toddy-drinkers of Ifaluk > ,! 
appear enviable, until weloH 
further. With its popdjj* 
ened, babies are pamp^w 
age of four. Then, it w* 
they will live, all affedist 
drawn and the childrov* 
their own devices., TK? 
temper-tantrums, rivalry 
attention of adults. 
tivfsm and general WoopJ 
out some outlet Iife.on*®? 
be unhenmble. Ltickm 1 
dogs and they lead dtw^ 
dren kick the dogs, p*" 
and do everything BpJL 
hell on earth. Smec tWg 

do the same, they 
thing in common 
ate into amiably spH®*, 
drinkers. . 

This unfortunately 
for our own Drunken gw 

since the society for t«Pj 
Of cruelty to 
royalty and It js 
to prevent cruelty to 


Increased coosujoft^ ; 
and milk pra^.'S^, 
benefited., the £ ene M,S 
country over *h e riiS 
which they have 
promoled and adsen»g^ 

Sf Alan JfrW-ijH 

. (242pp. Helnemann, « , ^ 

mainder. being a fi 
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Plurally satirical Coolly insolent 


m:\ia, donogiiuk : 

Jiinuiluin Swift 

235pp. ( .unbridue Uimer 4 tv Pros’.. 
£2 5s. 

TJiis hunk is b.iscd i»n a *ct of lectures 
gixeii Cambridge sumo four years 
ago; even when much revision has 
boon iilfo\u\l for, they must have 
been very (list mg nishcd lectures, but 
also difficult ones for undergraduates 
to follow. “A Critical Intruduc- 
linn ” is hardly a fair description, 
since the reader is evidently expected 
(o possess a good knowledge of 
Swift’s major works, and nor only 
of the text but also of the political 
and social issues involved. It Is 
not easy to <ay why so well- 
mannered and logical a discourse 
should prove $n difficult. It 
may be that there is loo great a dis- 
parity between the polished lecturer's 
lone and the gritty information and 
argument in which lie has cour- 
ageously involved himself ; or it may 
be lhal the six chapters are really 
separate essays, each admirable in 
itself, but Jinked too tenuously with 
the rest: there Is perhaps lacking a 
sustained vision of .Swifts genius to 
pull the book together. 

Every . chapter, nevertheless, says 
something new 1 and something pro- 
found. The first, entitled “ One- Lash 
the More ", offers convincing advice 
sjboul how (o read A Tale of a Tub. 
We are not to assume that there is a 
consistent use of masks or personae 
in. the Digressions, or even that Swift 
is always springing the trap on the 
reader by making ironic points. A 
great deal of Swift's work is not ironic 
at all. Professor Donoghue reminds 
us, and in the course of the Tale 

wc should aot assume . . . that the 
words are primarily designed to carry 
tlw voice of a single identifiable speaker. , 
We arc reading words on a page ; imply- , 
Jng rather things said than a voice saying 
them, ! 

Swift is using the “ plural form : 
which combines irony with plain i 
speech, a tradition in which (he earlier ; 
masters were Lucian, More, Erasmus, \ 
'Rabelais; Montaigne and Burton ; i 
and Jt is one of 1'he strengths of this 1 
study that it sets Swifi against the i 
Renaissance and seventeenth century." i 
Usmg this approach, Professor I 
Donoghue offers si brilliant interpre- t 
iptton of the famous "Serene Peace- I 
ml State of being a Fool among I 
Knaves. , m terms of Sir William i 


'leinplc .nkl rpictnu-*; while his read- 
ings in yi-ncral provide much that 
i.)r. F. R. l.c.ivK and Prnfc-sur Irv in 
'■ Lhieuprcii tr h.ive missed. 

None i>f the oilier chapters quite 
s reaches this level, i hough there is 
5 much that in illuminating on "Pei- 
j. spec live or the gud-Iikc view of 
► Uulliver’s world. Much careful and 
t sensitive aiuly? k leads io the conclu- 
i si on about "the terms in which 
Swift's work may he understood: 
pcispcciive. pressure, irony, discon- 
tinuity. parody, compression, con- 
trast :* one thing, and then 
(obliquely* another In ihc third 
chapter, ** Body, Soul. Spirit ", there 
arc excellent arguments against 
the conventional opinion that Swift 
suffered from a-horror of the body : 
on the contrary, much of his satire 
is directed against the under-valuing 
of the body, and against "the pre- 
tence of (he spirit which is endemic 
in the Western tradition ". The 
chapter on "Words", however, 
suffers from too much reliance on 
(he fashionable (or by now, perhaps, 
unfashionable) speculations of Mc- 
Luhan, which has encouraged further 
wild surmises about " print-culture”. 
Take, for example, the comment on 
the Laputan word-much ine: 

In the Gutenberg era the more you 
prized the fixity or print and the corres- 
ponding fixity of grammar and syntax, 
the more you entertained the fantasy 
of words jumbled in wild configura- 
tions. 

But the linguists tell us that unwritten 
languages have just as much " fixity " 
of grammar and syntax as written or 
printed languages : the effect of dic- 
tionaries on semantics, which may be 
relevant to eighteenth -century prose, 
is another matter. The theoretical 
basis of some of these chapters is not 
so much a consistent set of literary 
principles as a kind or critical theo- 
logy, m which oracular texts From 
McLuhan and Kenneth Burke mingle 
with still more sacred and oblique 
citations from Yeats and Wallace 
Stevens. This docs not make the 
arguments any easier to follow. In 
the last chapter,- however, Professor 
Donogfhue, who is a highly sensitive 
and intelligent interpreter of poetry, 
does not disappoint : examining 

Swift's verses “on Dreams" and 
flheir _ creative derivation from 
Pet run ins, he gives what must be the 
best short account of his author’s 
poetic imagination. 


- RICHARD ELI..MANN il.Miinrl: 

1 The Arlisl tin Critic 
' 446pp. W. H. Allen. £2 Ids. 

i A good idea, one fancies, at first 
sight— all the critical writings of 
f Wilde, never before collected, be- 
tween a single set of covers ; on 
reflection, however, doubts arise. 
Intentions, of course, admirable 
volume, goes in cn bloc: and then, 
one supposes. "The Portrait of Mr. 
W.H." in its latest version, and 
"The Soul of Man under Social- 
ism ", though heaven knows how 
much of that really passes as criti- 
cism. Yes, but isn't all this already 
easily accessible in such cheap and 
handy reprints ns the Collins Com- 
plete Works'! What’S to be done? 
How abo.ut “ The Rise of Historical 
Criticism " ? Goodness no, too 
sluffy, too immature ! Still, there 
are all those bits of reviews from the 
Pall Mall Gazette, the Court and 
Society Re view. Woman’s World, 
the Queen, the S/teaker, in the 
years between 1 885 and 1 890. 
There's even that highly coloured 
early effusion from the Irish 
Monthly. "The Tomb of Keats". 
Very well ; and what about adding 
the Dorian Gray preface and the 
amusing press correspondence de- 
fending it ; and all those literary 
interchanges between Carson and 
Wilde at the first trial ? 

So, one imagines, the discussion 
must have run at the book’s incep- 
tion ; but what of the finished prod- 
uct 7 It is much too late in the day 
for it to bo necessary to speak 
highly of Intent Ions, especially of 
the two prime pieces in it. “The 
Decay of Lying * and “The Critic 
as Artist", since here, for the first 
and only time in his life, Wilde 


expounded his critical principles, 
so far as they went, with n lavish 
use of his host purple and with a 
superflux of wit. 1 he reviewer of 
this collection must therefore, per- 
force. be thrown back to a consider- 
ation of the less familiar matters 
here presented — the fugitive journal- 
ism and reviews, of which it is 
reasonable to say that they are of 
considerable interest and that we 
would much rather have them than 
not. Their range is wide, they con- 
tain numerous instances of that cool 
indolence which is Wilde's peculiar 
hall-mark, and they (ell us a good 
deal about the furniture of his 
mint!. What they do not convey is 
any particular or consistent critical 
standpoint, and what is especially 
interesting about them is that, on 
the whole, they do not often treat 
directly of line literature. 

Most of them arc concerned with 
hack biographies of literary figures, 
some with new translations of for- 
eign classics, Balzac or Dostoevsky. 
That, of course, was not Wilde’s 
fault ; he reviewed what there was 
to review, and this included poems 
by Wilfrid Blunt, Willinni Morris, 
Henley, William Sharp, the later 
Swinburne and, rather surprisingly, 
the early Yeats. Hardly one of 
these pieces but has its incidental 
felicities : 

Mr. Whistler always spelt art, and we 
believe still spells it, with a capital 

We u/e sorry to find an English 
dramatic critic misquoting Shake- 
speare, as we had always been of 
opinion that this was a privilege re- 
served specially for our English actors. 

[Of a Ouida novel] For the compara- 
tively small sum of *1 I Is. fid. one is 
introduced (o the best society. 


Monotonously shocking 
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ARETINO : 

Set Giomnto 

Edited by Giovanni Aqujlecchia. 
fi02pp. Bari : Lateraa. L.7,000. 

Submerged as wc arc by an indis- 
criminate avalanche of data and 
critical opinions on the literary past, 
it is a source of -satisfaction . (o 
discover a large area which hns not 
yet been thoroughly surveyed by the 
ubiquitous critics and scholars. This 
is the area of the obscene, as yet 
ime forth vlerge, which has been only 
partially explored. But unfortunately 
this situation will not last much 
longer ; there are already disturbing 
signs of a growing interest in the 
obscene which is no longer enthu- 
siastic and amnteurish but cold- 
blooded and professional. In 1968 
there appeared Vieth’s edition of 
tne Earl of Rochester; in 1969 it 
was Aretlno's turn with a critical 
edition of his ' infamous Raglona- 
mentl. re-named Sel giornate by the 
editor. 

Sel giornate is a woric which com- 
bines the most frenetic linguistic 
experlmentalism with S. genuine and 
at times' delirious passion for the 
obscene in all its forms and aspects. 
It is therefore a text which would 
seem eminently suitable to modern 
leaders, compulsive consumers of a 
literature which raises the- banners 
Qf linguistic and social respectability 
'only fit order -to outrage them, Sel 
Slorttate is a supreme example of 
model of 


It is none the less templing to offer 
u different explanation: perhaps what 
disappoints in the end is not tlic 
poverty of Aretlno’s moral con- 
science but the poverty of his artis- 
tic means. Areiino is unable In 
renew his style often enough to fit 
the subject , he is dealing with. He 
seems Co lack somo of the primary 
qualities of the artist : tho know!- 


■« “ TA ,nan - awhor in ttiiarllfet chronicle jfrom the iMidTttm.:' 

: m 5 ^ onra d’8 ooptemporarysHerary flsuraa'and 

jjjv 1 ^K5r“ npu ^ 3 •' ? : .^°^ ra P h r com ;pi e ® 

Pablo PJoasao'a Ural play Desire Caught byihe Tail (18a har'd cover - fla ^ 
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. namba Wlfp bnfiege In Vartaus. Apparently unlinked activities. a aurS . 
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, : the j third . voluifie In oUr German EXpreaalontem aellas 


; contedleB, all 

atlpoka Ute .bourgolale. with infallible ridicule, ; V *v ^. nnen '.; ; 



and turpitude; ' 

: Yet the'text. is disappointing : the 
apparent ■ modernity of style ahd 
subject docs not Succeed in -holdins 
. the interest of .the -reader. : Is this 
: e ? c ? a i Ye obscenity 

total 
his in-. 


jpjaidg the i^hlcgi 
♦ -*J- ff®dltional Views o 

Ifenlb-c^atary, criticism, and 


, «lfie of when to introduce silences, 
pauses or interruptions, when to 
alternate periods of high and low 
pressure, how to control the unex- 
pected shocks to disturb an innocent 
-passage of narrative. 

A reti no is so aggressive that by 
the end he almost becomes a figure 
of furv, a *1 Capitdn Matamoro ” 
bragging of his ability to be more 
daring and more obscene than any 
writer who ever lived. He wants to 
shock the reader the whole lime, 
and the reader will obviously no 
longer be shocked. Aretino is there- 
fore a writer of monotonous inven- 
tiveness : his linguistic and vulgar 
inventions are not memorable be- 
cause they arc all-pervasive and not 
placed in privileged positions within 
tne text. 

This critical edition includes the 
tiiree days of the Raglonamento 
della Nonna e della Antonia, de- 
voted to the. three lives of Nanna as 
a nun, as a bride and a p whore, 
and the three days of the Dlalogo 
w/ qn ah la Nanna insegna a la 
r!E pa ‘ which, is, in the words of 
“tore. Bonora, a treatise for the 
S?! 1 *? tlon I* 1 ® perfect whore on 

rSLJ).?^i 0 t l j e , m< i re ^ amou s and 
. respectable models of this genre such 

41 > c ° rt '&atw and H Galateo. 

: A h l } ui h P { ? lVowed h y Giovanni 
Aqujiecchla s lengthy - study devoted 

edl ‘ ,ons °f Hie Raslo - . 
ehS n li critical apparatus. 
CL - 4 d t ‘ lere «rc several excel- 




There :.rc oiher Wm .„ 
" ■ r,nJ . (or cv, nipl 
•'(«( m .in Iftt miLj 
'Ik adminl* ; 
on thin novelist later to h, . 
in '• The Decay of 
,n *ts original place at the 
f r V » * of :,n iDMinifbttb 
of Whistler the famous d cr 
wards rc-nsed in "Tile 
Artist ": ;• Every great my 
da)'h:ishisdKcipleN,andit» 

| always] Judas who write, 
'■aphy : to find in a MB 
early notice 1 1 8871 of D* 
The Insulted and Injniti 
lowing frighteningly prod 
snge about that horrible 
imbecile. Prince Ahoth. 
vileh : 

He has n maenifictni, 
sincerity ; a boyish uncons;™ 
all that life signifies; Mtfft 
siasm for all that life nui 
There is nothing calcularsa 
him. He never thinks nil, m 
does it. From a psychdojial 
view he is one of Hie rm b 
characters of modem fkiioni 
an artistic standpoint be Is a 
most attractive. 

Shades of Bosie Dough"' 
awesome to think that 
written almost four years l 
two of them met. 

Professor EUmann inaeii 
introduction does his bet fe 
lish Wilde ns a conskW 
the succession of AmoVaf 
He does this by haviugnsA 
on sin and subversiyeneu; 
t rente example of big medal 
his gloss on .the passage 
Importance where Cecily ( 

" They have been adb| nt 
That looks like rcpenlaiwt" 
Professor Ellniann expbios p* 
'* the notion of wpii 
mocked It is curious 10 
stood on its head Wilde's i 
pea ted dictum that the spha 
and the sphere of ethics u*J 
distinct and separate.. tot 
he would much have «J# 
paradox. 


Cro88curr 

MODERN 

Edited by Harry T. Mo«t 

THE EARLY TALES OF 1 
HENRY JAMES . 

By }j mes‘Kr$tt. A new aw 
cant view of JamfS 1S * 
writer, 

PADR AIC COLUMi A 
Critical Introduction , ■ 

By Zack flowon. Plate 4 m 
speelive- the pnormoia 
Colum's work. . ■ ' ' 

THE CHANGING FACE: 
Disintegration of 
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ustler A mirror in Madrid 

m i x scat liVLT. 1 % . r - 


IlflOR STORV i 

^MriKnibracc 

. sfjwaa aJ Busby. W>- 

l ,he continuing story of 
Lncon Fenton, whom wc 
this armpits' in mire, at 
J Mr Story's last novel. 

Horace., part 
jha fatalist, par* mimic- 
Jii still living a somewhat 
life. The days of churning 
defining C’axlon Drakes 
esstr, but the bread still has 
ma. and Horace is in there 
-Mih the best of them for 
’ if ipi work, and, to his 
Wnj every minute of it. 
bsl met him, Horace has 
rilled (sic) and has moved 

i flat-full of nurses in 
I (no connexion between 
eronts). Mysterious and 
occurrences, not uncun- 
mh the supposedly dead 
is ex-milkman' Albert (and 
J to have read Mr. Story to 
M, lead to brushes with an 
;pdicanan and an involve- 
j5i Ariadne who may or 
t k jail-bail. The plot gels 

the chapter, leading. 

ii pursuit across the Scot- 
ij. in which Horace, with 
a tow and appearing for 
raid like 9 . randy, middle- 
l&rd Hannay. Is. un the run 
I hJiKh of heavies, who in 

the police hard on their 


J, though, is Mr. Story's 
jd deadly .accurate prose, 
(ritrer comic invention, it 
passages.— like the light 
; Scouisu neanderthals — 
R uproariously funny be- 
k casual accuracy of Ihc 
l»ps them from seeming 
other tit, lies, the same 
is used for dissecting the 
I w trendies of the tclcvi- 
rali.' a laugh is extracted 
component, and it’s an 
■ experience. In the same 
vSory is able to make wry 
5 ««fng asitj^s (in . the per- 
« Horace) To the reader, 

‘ awning to fteg indulgence ; 
t naturally, like clever cm- 
."btoajokd; 

doesn’t 'solve much /or 
life is basically insolu- 
^-1 hough he docs learn 
the ‘character he hates 
8 ; h still alive and kicking 
f Horace probably hasn’t 
^* >crl ’« and we. 
pluck, haven't heard the last 


CAiWII.O JOSE CEI.A : 

Sim Ciiinilo, I9.T6 

443pp. Madrid : Alfaguaia. 220plas. 

For too many years C. i. Cela has 
been squandering his skills on col- 
lections of a distinctive hut meatless 
journalism and novels perversely 
restricted to a pathology of human 
decay and loneliness. But in this 
new novel lie has a| last got back to 
a theme which tests his competence 
rather than simply displays it. San 
Cum ilu. 1 9. fff is nil ample and mali- 
cious panorama of daily life in 
Mndrid in July. I ( >3ft. when, during 
the eve. the day and the octave of 
Ccla'.s own Saint Cnniilo. a native 
angst and the political incapacity 
of Republican Spain suddenly grew 
into the motives for the Civil War. 
Ccla's novel is certainly not free 
from the mannerisms of style and 
attitude or from the t remend ismo 
on which he has always been 
hooked, but it docs possess a consis- 
tency and range of invention that 
set it fur above any other novel we 
can expect to get from Spain for 
some time to come. 

The form which Cela has used is 
punishing but appropriate. San 
Camllo, 1936 is the mordant self- 
inquisition of a young Madrid stu- 
dent who could perfectly well be 
Cela himself if the novelist had 
not chosen — typically—- to intro- 
duce himself additionally into 
the text in the third person, to create 
an unnecessary diversion. The nar- 
rator's concern with himself and his 
own sterile psyche merges into nnd 
emerges from his presentation of the 
scone around him without any break, 
so that the novel makes u single 
monologue, split, for convenience, 
into chapters but not into paragraphs. 

The technique is a simple devel- 
opment or the earlier polntillisme or 
La Colmeita. and Cela uses it here 
with the same fluency and penetra- 
tion. The narrative circulates hur- 
riedly around considerably cast of 
nuulrilvhax, a few of them powerful, 
a good many mediocre, some down- 
right degraded? Cela docs not dwell 


for nuire than a few lines at a Lime 1 
on any individual or group bciause I 
he is interested in the simultaneity *> 
of what he is describing. The way is i 
open in fact for some venomous : 
juxtapositions between pretension 
and squalor which would go down ] 
Well in u lluiiucl 111m. 

The principal juxtaposition natur- 
ally has to he between public events 
and private ones. As the war 
approaches the balance between 
them shifts towards the public, but 
even the occasions big enough to go 
into history— the twin murders or 
the left-wing officer Josd Castillo 
and the right-wing leader C'alvo 
Sotelo, the storming of the Montana 
barracks, the movements of the var- 
ious Nationalist Generals— are fil- 
tered through the popular con- 
sciousness as rumour or report, nnd 
Cela shows wilful distortion nnd 
speculation ns crucial factors in the 
eruption of social antagonisms. He 
has buried the crises of July 1936 
almost gloatingly in the sorry preoc- 
cupations of his invented characters 
and especially of his narrator. 

Each chapter starts with the stu- 
dent asking a string of desperate 
questions of his own image in the 
mirror. The boy is fearful, solitary, 
suicidal and lecherous and is seem- 
ingly offered ns the impersonation 
or all that is self-destructive in the 
Spanish temperament. He is in fact 
a dark and morbid focus for a 
novel that harps uitnervingly on 
physical and moral inadequacy, 
until the Civil War comes to look 
less like n revolt against specific 
social conditions and more like one 
ngainsl the whole human condition. 

San Ctmillct. 1936 starts with a 
long nnd detailed directory to Mad- 
rid's brothels, with names and ad- 
dresses. and all through the book 
Cela builds up its authenticity by 
references to precise locations and 
to the gossip or news items of the 
week. And he reinforces his horror 
of bodily decline and contempt for 
petit-bourgeois credulity by quoting 
an enormous variety of patent med- 
icine advertisements, making aston- 
ishingly free, with his sexual and 


other carnal reference-*- -indeed, the 
language of Sun CT tutilu, I9J6 is 
xcabruu- far beyond what »’»<-■ 
would have thought to he the toler- 
ance of the Spanish censorship. 

But if Cela has cons tine led a 
heavily partial picture of a society 
scarcely worth saving from the 
slaughter which begins long before 
the novel ends, it is a solid picture 
and not without evidence of positive 
values. Cela testifies to the decent 
solidarity of ordinary harassed indi- 
viduals and, above all. expresses his 
own sense of Ihc waste of. Spanish 
youth. The novel is dedicated to 
“ the lads called up in 1937 who all 
lost something : life, freedom, illu- 
sion. hope, decency”: it is also 
dedicated against the foreigners who 
interfered in a Spanish affair. 

Which raises the matter of the 
book's weird epilogue. In this the 
narrator is lectured by his wise, 
disenchanted uncle and asked to 
extirpate from within himself the 
malignity that warps every Spanish 
soul. The uncle's scheme for 
national regeneration is a good way 
farther out thnn one would have 
expected: love and humility, plus as 
much sex as you like, a programme 
he offers as an improvement on 
those of Buddha and SI. Francis — 
the flames of the auto-da- f£ arc to 
be quenched finally with semen. But 
after the 400 icy and often sadistic 
pnges of Cela’s novel; this sermon is 
a bit lightweight. Is Cela being 
serious, or is he muking a sneering 
obeisance to a notably humourless 
regime by feigning 10 detect 
patriotic virtues in promiscuity 7 


rajj 


i6tb April pitblictUhiis 

Hugh Malet 
In the Wake ot 
the Gods 

On the Waterways 
of Ireland 


Whatever the answer, the publica- 
tion oE San Cainifa . 1936 is an 
encouraging event. ■ It represents a 
definite recovery of nerve in Spain's 
most gifted living novelist and il 
suggests lhal Celu now believes he 
has a worthy public in his own 
country. Lately, he has given ihc 
impression of churning out books 
for readers nowhere near sophisti- 
cated enough to appreciate him. 
The contempt in San C audio. 1936 
has been rc-applicd to where, with 
Cela. it belongs,: to his characters 
and not his readers. 


Dropping decently out 
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PRUDENCE ANDREW : 

A Man with your Advantages 
1 92pp. Hutchinson, 30s. ' 

There arc books which confound 
and irritate the reviewer and yet 
command his respect. It would be 
the easiest thing in the world to say 
(hat Prudence Andrew's unpreten- 
tious novel has nothing to be pre- 
tentious about, and to leave il at 
(hat. for her talents are suited to 
old-fashioned, pedestrian, rather dull 
employment. But to say that would 
be as unjust as to pretend lhal she 
has written a major novel; 

Her story begins and ; ends in 
court, with the accused's narration 
of his autobiography: a substantia] 
cut of meat between the thinnest 
wafers of inquiry and sentence from 
the Bench. In its old-fashioned, 
pedestrian way it is the life story of 
a compulsive failure, a person y^bo 
has ability,, bul Is paralysed by guilt 
so tbul ho cunnot face even the risk 
of success whore he might achieve 

lt He is reduced first to a prolonged 
nervous breakdown, when he can 
cope with, nothing, , and then to 
taking a Jiurtrbto but physicRily ex- 
acting . job. As be recovers some 
resolution, be begins to take into bis 
protection prospective, criminals, one 
'of - whom 1 bringd-.bitn • fortuitously 
into Court On';* ntiiidr: charge. In 
> the 1 : whble ■ ofc this story! I'.Mrit- 
: Andrew only fails in her attribution 
to the Bench of a atohttire : of ffiroeity 
! and cras$ne$s convenient for . the 
■ book's: conclu^iop. but qnnkety 
! today feveri at Borough Sessions- • - ; 
i - A book of this AOrt —whose, pro- 
r tagbnist Is reclwitped^by not ode firth- 
• ionkble vice, but afflicted only with 


the scruple of the old-fashioned 
conscientious objector, who reads 
poetry, does social work, and lias 
religious crisos— ought in principle 
not to stand a chance. In fact Mrs. 
Andrew’s painful, credible, flatly 
written, trend-defying book con- 
cerns itself with a fashionable sub- 
ject— the drOp-out. Her account of 
the qualities of innocence, unsophis- 
Licatiun. and privateness is not read- 


ily recognizable among contempor- 
ary spokesman for this sect- It deals 
with a type of person who. stumbled 
under the wheels of society at all 
limes in the past and who will do 
so when the television cameras have 
receded. Integrity cannot redeem 
the clumsiness, the cramped per- 
spective. and the other limitations 
of this book, but it is hot a small 
virtue in a novelist. 


Incest burners 


PETER RAND 1 
Firestorm 

203pp. Anthony Blond. 30?.. 

Given a thousand dollars by his 
father and told to: " Come buck a 
man ", any youflg American -Aught 
wilt at the prospect of foreign travel, 
and Peter Rand’s hero responds to 
the ancient world of Europe and 
Africa with .something Jess tna b spiri- 
tual robustness,- ‘ , He lakes dupfui 
notes of what be sees, to com- 
pensate for I .liis lack ' df Interest, 
and his awakenidg ddes nbt begin 
until he loses his notobdok in 
the desert. In Greece he ,meeU 
! s beautiful /American couple. called 
Lillian and Carlos; whfert'htf a.ccom- 

'gt&WStSStSi 

rj aasassfflS*®. 

] manages to sleep 
Cnrios is nursing; a damaged 1 Knee. 
Ha ving reached' a part .of CelUral 
' Africa which, is tOro apart. bSV War, 
he caijnlly -stpariltes Lillianfrdm her 
beloved Carlos ahd they spend some 
rtime tofcefhei 1 on the squalid fringes 


of a British colonial community. 
When Lillian reveals that she and 
Carlos are brother and sister, incestu- 
ousiy involved and bound on some 
eternal and mythic escape, be em- 
braces his dark night of the sou! and 
gpes off Intel the wilderness to find 
Carlos and- reunite the lovers. Hd 
arrives loo iatc. Lillian has found 
Carlos herself and the. couple have 
died together, extinguished in a burn- 
ing house by an African' intellectual 
they bad befriended and who 1 has now 
returned to lead his jseopte, 

■] PeterRand tls a repprtcr, and at. 
ils best ibis ’is a . vivid account of a . 
journey through Africa, with some 
amiising if crude characterization 
and a gpod dp.al of telling dialogue. 
The larger meanings pf the novel are, ' 
by. Comparison, ■ pretentious ,-ftnd up* 
clear. Manhood of a kipd:hns been . 

. - ... l ■ a . 



Legends, mirages, monsters, 
ghosts, tall stories, ruined 
castles — 0 mine or fascinating 
information as well ns a spell- 1 
binding account of exploring 
the waterways of Ireland. 

42s 

RobertXord 

Dostoevsky 

Essays and Perspectives' 

A series of closely-linked 
essays which form a scholarly 
and exciting critical biography 
of the great Russian writer. 

42s 

Carlo Castellaneta 
Until the Next 
Enchantment 
Trans. George Kay 
A translation of a widely 
acclaimed Italian ■ novel— the 
unforgettable portrait of a 
successful journalist's double 
life. 

30s 

Dewi Morgan 
The Church tu - 1 
Transition 1 

Reform In the 
Church nf England 



their repliiy. which has 'ipdrfi fO do 
with Ihc deVHaii^ilip^ ,p^ Amcricpu 
tniddle^lq ^ 1 ybuth tjiPn; .with the 
midurrrtg passions or the fongcvity pf 
myth.' • j V 




An important book , in the 
Reform Series by the Rector of 
St. Brido's. Fleet Street. 
doth 30s .. ■ Paperback 1 5s 

Reissue . 

Aldous Huxley ' 
Do What You Will 

A new addition to the Huxley 

Collected Works. 

' 30s ' - f 

CHATid 8cWNDVS 


i ;* v '. 


Th^ PsycEpanalytic 
Study of the Child 

Published wjtt] the Institute of 
Psychoanalysis. • itios 
THIS ttQGARTH PRESS 
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Animal Senses 

KOIIMM III .1(1 ON 

A Bimk of 

Supmlilioiis 

RAYMOND I.AMONr BROWN 

(iaiiiil 

Enthusiasts* 

Handbook 1970-71 

Milled by CHARLES 
IIAUFIFI.D M 

(iasllos of England 

GARRY HOGG 4S 

The Cliallongo of 

War Scicnlilic and 
Engineering 
Contributions to World 
War ’iVo 

GUY HARTCUP bR> 

Holiday Cruising 
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E '* P W BALL 42 1 

Industrial Archaeology 
The Industrial 
Archaeology of 

Hertfordshire 

W BRANCH JOHNSON SO* 

Ugh I Railway 

Timetables & 

Guide 1970 

Edited. I# GEOFFREY 

BODY & 

Tlic Merchant 
Sailing Ship : a 

Photographic History 

BASIL GREENHILL & ANN 
GIFFARD Sfe 

Ships, of rite 
Royal Navy: An 

Historical Index Vo! 

II Navy-built Trawlers,* . 
-Drifters, 'Fugs and • 

Requisitioned Ships > 

J j colledge ; 

84» (70s before 1.1.71) 
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Bargds of Thames 
and Medway; 

Revised Edition . 

ePgar j march 

IQ 5s ($4s before L7.70j 
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Nazi years 


Dancing years The young Karl 


riiiusi \itM. bi k u:\bi: n< ; : 

l lic I’um is - My no If 

285pp. ( hit i (it :ind Win dm. 3fa. 

Am miy the flmul nf war memoirs, 
* earnest analyses of the nature nf 
German fascism, (c si i monies to the 
valiant minority whu risked, and 
mnsily lust, ihcir lives in resist a nee 
in Hiller's regime, there has emerged 
one very different account. This is 
flic story of a young Englishwoman. 

5 a niece of Lord NorlJicJilTc, who 
1 married a young German law student 
in 1 414. vvenl to live in Qermany in 
1935. and stayed there, witnessing 
Ihc rive nf Hitler and enduring the 
horrors of the war as a wife and 
mother struggling to keep her family 
hIivc. Her experiences were those of 
a German. She had hccome a Ger- 
man national and she shared the 
mificring and the final humiliation of 
the German people. Her book has 
now hcen published in Germany as 
—the title is significant— <4 Is ich 
Deutsche ii’flr. The reaction from her 
German readers has heen over- 
whelming: thousands of letters have 
poured in expressing gratitude to her 
for writing this book. 

For of course she was not n Ger-* 
man. Her judgment remained in a 
way cooler and more compassionate 
than that of her husband and bis 
friends— Adam von TroLt, Carl 
La/ighehn, their neighbour in Berlin. 
Ihcir dentist Helmuth Him pel and 
his Hnneee— nil Germans who were 
filled with revulsion and despair at 
the crimes their own countrymen 
were committing. All these people 
wore executed for complicity in acts 
of resistance. Peter Biclenberg was 
also arrested in 1944, suspected nf 
being involved in the July Plot. His 
wife travelled to Berlin from the 
village in the Black Forest where she 
had sought refuge wilh her children, - 
and may have saved his life by .her- 
bravc< confrontation with his inter- 
rogator, 

Most of her account tolls of the 


kindness die experienced at the 
hands of people who might well have 
resented her. She seems to have met 
few Nazis. I lie general impression 
she conveys is of an ordinary though 
■ down-trodden people, the majority of 
whom had liLlle desire for war, and 
when it came soon saw its lolly and 
tile price (hat would have to he paid, 
and also who was lo hlame. But by 
then it was too late. She notes that 
(here was little rejoicing among the 
people when ail Allied plane was 
shot down. 

Mrs. Bielenherg lias some critical 
things to say about her own country- 
men. blaming the British and Ameri- 
can got crnincnls for not taking more 
notice of the resistance groups within 
Germany, who had made contact 
with them at great risks to them- 
selves. hoping for help and support. 

Tt was incomprehensible to me that the 
British, (lint the Americans, had not 
been able to see (hat they had nothing 
to lose, and perhaps months of war- 
fare and thousands of lives lo save, 
by encouraging nil opposition to Hitler 
within Germany. 

Towards the end of the war, wilh 
the saturation bombing of Berlin and 
other cities, she sees only the suffer- 
ing of die civilians, and feels at 
limes that by such action the British 
were behaving little heller than the 
Germans. 

There is compassion of a kind too 
for the young men clothed in the 
sinister black uniform of the S.S. In 
the closing months of the war, in the 
darkness of the train taking her back 
from Berlin lo her children and the 
friendly villagers of Uie Black Forest 
after her interview with the Gestapo 
interrogator, Mi's. Biclenberg 
listened, half asleep with exhaustion, 
to the endless confession of a boy 
from Riga who had been recruited 
into the S.S., of the horrors he has 
committed, of his sole wish, Lo die. “ 1 
nm not horrified. [ think 1 pity you 
for you have more on your cons- 
cience than can lie absolved by your 
death.” 


SERGE I.IFAK : 

Mh Vie 

Translated by James 
Mason. 

1.12pp. Hutchinson. £2 IDs. 


Holman 


The translator is right mu to Eng- 
lish the title of an autobiography as 
Gallic in style as it is Slav in 
temperament. The first paragraph 
gives the flavour of whal is to 
come : 

A year nf troubles and upheavals. My 
country, Russia, was at war. From far- 
off Siberia came news of disasters. 
Pori Arthur had surrendered mid our 
army had been beaten. Our fleet had 
been captured or sunk. Defeat. Bui 
before the dismal climax disorders had 
broken out inside Russia itself. Strikes. 
The fusillades on “ Red Sunday" . . . 
il was not until the Tsar had vacil- 
lated, ceded at first that reaction had 
triumphed. This was the year of the 
mutiny on board tile Potemkin. 

It was 1905. Freud published his 
essay on sexuality. Debussy wrote 
La fvfer. Diaghilev organized his 
great exhibition of eighteenth and 
nineteenth-century nrt and left 
Russia for ever. Einstein discovered 
photons. And Serge Lifar was bom. 

These were, at least autobiogra- 
phically, landmarks of equal value. 
And why not, if you are a dancer 
of a genius equal to Nijinski'.s, the 
late favourite of Diaghilev, a chore- 
ographer famous throughout the 
world, after seven years with the 
Ballets Russes, the Matt re de Ballet, 
Dansetir Etoile and choreographer 
at the Paris Opdm ? 

Lifar has lived for the Dance : 
and if at times there appears an 
egotism, this is not unnatural since 
he and the Dance are in his own 
mind almost synonymous. Me 
thinks, writes and lived in dramatic 
terms, as did those around him. The 
storms of jealousy arc prodigious ; 
Diaghilev flinging Karsavina’s bou- 
quet of flowers out of the window 
and grabbing Lifar by the hair 
when ho started lo climb down 
knotted sheets lo collect them. 
“■Then there was a horrible row 


years 


B. N. ALLKSANDROVSKl i lions oF displaced persons from 

I* perezhitogo v chiizhihh kraynkh western Europe after the war, to a 
373pp. Moscow: Mysl. GB Kops. small thing tike the omission from 

' 1 - the list of onagri* writers of Zam- 

A I though described as the memoirs yi } t,n ^perhaps because wjjomeone 

• of a voluntary repatriated Russian v ™ u to leave the Soviet Union 

einigri doctor, Of Experience In pcncocmg Soviet life he did 

Ponffft Lands has only a small P^r- JJJiJ ^f r ?! thcs H s J* . M ° r ?’ 
so it a 1 and anecdotal element and is ^ ■ b ° ok S nlsbcs * lth ! he h»'" 

in. fact a fairly thorough survey of S25 nB S . 0V,eL frontier and 

. Ihe different currents that went to- ttn 2 lM t0 Shut lafgc 

rnnke the extraordinary, history of regain nlcd Russians 

Rhe post-rev olutioniiry emigration . i ery n so . on . 1 [. no [ JjWnediaW y 

The general observation Of emigri fuJ-l" lunng 1948^ and that 
lire, first in Bulgarin. later and more ^i nC ^M oni . ? f the 
extensively in Paris,, has been fitted mdemraund ^TTi^HSl! 1 waPt ,^ ne ' 
.into a strictly orthodox Soviet SSOTS?* . wh ? le QWStlon 
theoretical pattern • It runs some- Swtfti'ini. which is relevant to die 
thing like thtV whcthcr exiled bv 2?rt ,on that the eniigrds would all 

• tho confusions of the Civil War or by wnStnfry k Irft^n^ l?t thelr 
active participation on the White • iMpfiAHknlnaA (Li. I- ' 
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active participation on the White’ 

. ride. Russian emigres, .with the! cx> ' book because' of ih« S 1 S 
ecptmn of tlioso . few who took their records- the shiploads oP°wk » 

working. cla»; by thoir right-wing.. 1 ’ 

, idcology apd despising' everything 
-around 1 them, they squabbled among' 
themselves it) the small, 6ect-riddcft / ■ 

.wprld i>f emigri: Uki$ion. forcVer f 
looking to a . receding Spruig Cam- v ‘ 

■pawn or sudden counter- revolution. 

: irl Rqssia..: % . ^ f V ■ ‘ - 

V .^he ; events of IhA Second . World; ' ; s ' 

' War, by ; this acccFunC,' Med the • 

•; majority to." re- identify Hjfen&vtir 
wi th ihe Russian homelahd, • While ' ■ ' ■" 
the same events led 1 thiej itubbol h and ' 
irredeemable to show ; their ■ true ■ ■' 

colours and collaborate wilh iiKe Ger- • 
cmahs. After the, .War, : -ri^fizing? 

, their errors land the yvasrh t>f. their. 1 
'■U\y±,in ; exile, ! the- uiaiorlfy squhht ? . 

,! repatriation ‘ hhd |adh it yed ft: desmte : 

;thq; inaqhinatipos -'j of the-! cdld' : ' 1 
[Wnrriors., i--v. -,y .: , •" . .. 

^ There are iyvany ldhhoh^-dcs' ln.; 

■ihc book., front thc -cajigbnd'deiifal 1 ' 
that there were any forcible 1 )repa.tria-7 


in Giiliipoli for the orders lo reinvadc 
which never came ; the dispersal of 
that army through, the Balkans, the 
drift in Paris; later the attempts 
to make rural settlements in South- 
West France, the fraudulent 
promises of prosperity (hat led ship- 
loads lo catastrophe ip Paraguay. 
There are chapters on the Russian 
Orthodox Church for mther 
churches) in exile, on emigri theatre, 
music and writing, and on the posi- 
tion of Russian doctors in France. 

If one could separate the facts 
from the interpretation- which 
would not be easy — the picture would 
be of a hard nnd often squalid life, a 
fierce devotion despite everything lb 
the home country, and an artistic life 
which, given the conditions, was 
remarkable. - Some, recognition - of 
this last point shines through the 
book's general meanness of tone.. All 
uiese things were characteristic of 
Soviet life in the same period, as Ihe 
emigris perhaps found when I hoy 
went home. . . • 


kL Tt die whole hold ■ 
M'Hle a considerable 

m riiue ,s liorrif}i n » 4, 
\ f visit to ihe mid v- ! 

ImV 1 ? n! ing 

_ «»d of ihc dying Diaghik ! .-■ 
i- l ? t " Lifart hcd ro M 

, s p.icc of ihe narnuhe j, j}: 
n action ;is much larger th^a 

h ^ n,,1 >K‘ of sfenK 

«» . U > \ wc Lifar fr m ', 

lk> ( i. r " ,mP ' fr ° ni ^tj 
■_ Then comes the u ar 
». for the Dance to 

ir 1 J ns. of course, at th c (w 
d that wax where Lifar, am 
11 Da nee, was centred. Lif^w 
d narrative is fascinating, btl 
«■ the Russian Maltre de Balt, 
l‘ Pa, ls Dpdra he was at ik 
d ' lil,1c vulnerable and privily 
c many different ways 4 £ 
stages of the conflict. 

His primary aim (hrousk* 
c to keep ihc Opdrfl ballet ii 
fence ; in which aim he wua 
aged both by Pdlain ((0 tu 
. French) and the Nazis llo & 

■ Third Reich as a paironofa 
He had a secret mission fd 
cial subvention) from the Fi 
open contacts with Ihe Nrt 
“ Adolf Hitler and GoebMn 
, wards 10 Otto Abelz and tb 
' echelons, plus a secret m 
‘ number and code naipe sfc 
; could call in any scrape. Hi 
: condemned 10 death byfol 
1 was on the black lin'd 
Gestapo, and was arraijad 
ihc war as a collaborator h 
munist stage hands whom k 
| saved from imprison** ^ 
wanted him to take onikti 
I in Germany after 6ni \'a 
; Stalin wanted him lo fftonw 
: Soviet Union, and the Fi 
turned him out of the Opta 
some years. 

He saved Jews, Russians, 

: lance fighters, dnneers, drti*, 
ers ; and at the same lime ^ 
creating new ballets, arreng 
lours, living precariously lk 
Life in the best places that « 
lived before Ihe war, od) 
arrested, through, he thinks, a 
will of Ciann, frequently at* 
the press (as a Jew, a ; 
Coniniunisl. a While 
ami less frequently ] 
weapons. Il is not so much 
as the montage of hit 
friends one lias never 
appear everywhere and 
never to he heard of _ a 
international set of tw 
years was submerged b? t» 
dieting national selsdunnj 
and Serge Lifar in" 
danced his way through IMw 
Things perhaps (hdivl 
quite the way he flnuepw 
happening, looking n ac * 

1 960s. And yet ihe very™' 
.somehow s i« n ificarit : n 

example, the eminence « 
who refrained an opw J. 
untouched in ■ Nazi-oecuf?" 
working away at swn w 
ideologists .branded n> 

. trash and the Nazi Mj* 
at inflated plfe I" J 
Lifar emerges a^a fijj-f 

ordinary sanity, becau*«.J 
only for two ' thihgs : « 
corps.de ballet in crcnUy* 
and lo hclp-a»«,nttWfi“S?5 
to slay alive until to ldl0cy 


tj.ll Li AN ! 
ylrt .Marxh" 1 

| tumi lbn. £3 5s ; 

L^Tbiography takes us 
kr,s uventy-seventh year ; 

U him at the Paris Manu- 
i j |W. with some conclud- 
es about the Gnnnlrissc 
m the way to the mature 
h „ strictly an intellectual 
L Marx's family tree ts 
[ if briefly, explored, and 
^ i( given to the times 
vya>, more preoccupied 
Dj [ban with the iniquities 
, Prussian Reich— but the 
foiion is fixed unswerv- 
i filarx's intellectual and 
1 educulian, whom he met, 
( rad, and what he made of 
i care has been taken to 
fel ihe story is chronologi- 
Mftie and told consecu- 
ad rightly [so, since the 
a detalc about when Marx 
Marxism is intimately 
ptilh Ihe problem of whal 
Hied. 

fihk book's many merits 
B*rity, its brevity, and its 
hl This may dismay those 
*< their Titans titanic and 
Kurirama adequate to the 
isjefcnssions of his ideas ; 
* who most sympathize 
Stlfcl.ellan's intentions may 
mm that it was all n 
Btwpressed — but they will 
mlhemselves that once 
iistld of Dr. McLellnnN 
s they , cart lose themselves 
fcs* szc as they wish. 

« issue, .however, doubt 
)■ Dr. McLellnn snys of his 
tikat. unlike recent work on 
lad) writings, 1 il argues no 
hi inierpretation. This is 
aisipbuKible. nnd uhueces- 

■ iP r ' account 

*^bly have implications 
^mclness or incorrectness 
■J positions supposedly 
iiWfariy views of Marx — 
« negative implication that 
JT writers have misquoted 
f ™ lr wi 'purposes. What 


Dr. McLcIhm may certainly say. 
however, is that his render need 
never fear that some undeclared 
political axe is being ground. 

Jn spite of his publishers' 
claims— they even encapsulate 
Marx's head within a star of David 
on the jacket- Dr. McLellan docs 
not make much of Marx’s Jewish- 
ness. The rabbinical family back- 
ground is set out. nnd Ihe circum- 
stances of Marx's 'father's conver- 
sion explained quite fully; but the 
popular account of Marx the last 
Old Testament prophet is quite 
curtly dismissed. On one sensitive 
area, Marx gets off rather lightly 
— that is. over the anfi-scmitic 
. language of his essay “ On the 
Jewish Question ". Of course Dr. 
McLellnn is right as against Runes, 
say, to point out that Marx’s call to 
the Jews to abandon their Judaism, 
along wilh his call to the Christians 
to abandon their Christianity, was 
simply one nspect of n radical athe- 
istic politics which viewed all reli- 
gions as depressants to political 
activism. But Mnrx’s correspond- 
ence with Engels was all his life 
sprinkled with abuse of a seemingly 
anti-semitic kind— and this strenk in 
Marx’s make-up is somewhat at 
odds with the altogether more 
humane Marx w;e find here. 

This is certainly biography, not 
hagiography. Dr. McLellan refuses, 
quite properly, lo see anything very 
remarkable in Marx’s schoolboy ex- 
ercises. though he treats Marx ser- 
iously right from the start. Engels’s 
famous recipe of German idealism, 
French socialism, and English politi- 
cal economy is followed ingredient 
by ingredient; and what emerges 
most clearly is Marx's ability even 
as a young man to fill out Hegel’s 
categories with particular, detailed 
injustices— such its the grievances of 
the Rhineland woodcutters. Dr. 
• McLellan points out how unfair lo 
Hegel were Marx's complaints 
about the lack of empirical content 
in Hegelian philosophy ; and yet he 
himself shows how different were 
Marx's empirical references from 
those of Hegel— less allusive, less 
cryptic, less concerned to delineate 


whojc cultures, more concerned to 
detail causal linkages. Marx already 
is the man who will write the 
Famous paean to the factory- inspec- 
torate. 

And this brings up the obvious 
question: what is the relationship 
between the young and the mature 
Marx? Professor Tucker and those 
who follow him in arguing that all 
Marxism is one, since il is all 
equally a religious myth, .are shortly 
dealt with : as Dr. McLellan says, 
they can win their ease only by so 
defining key notions like “ religion " 
and " atheism ” that all argument 
collapses. The more plausible thesis 
of Professor Bell and Professor 
Hook that the young philosopher 
concerned with ** alienation ” gives 
way lo the “scientist" in whose 
writings such notions never appear 
is also rejected. Some impressive 
evidence is drawn from the Gruud- 
rinse as well as from the more 
usual sources in Capital and the 
letters to Engels- to show how 
Marx’s admiration for Hegel as well 
as his interest in the problems Hegel 
raised remained intact during his 
maturity. 

The Marx we see here is much 
more like the man presented by Dr. 
Lichtheim and. Professor Avineri— 
though how far the likeness wifi 
extend we shall not know until the 
sequel to this book. Already, the 
direct influence of Hegel is less 
stressed than by Professor Avineri— 
it is claimed, for example, that 
Marx’s first encounter with the pro- 
letariat was in the political flesh 
rather than in the pages of the 
mnstcr-slave dialectic. On this issue 
at least. Dr. McLellan perhaps un- 
derestimates another possible source 
in Hegel’s discussion of productive 
crises under capitalism which occurs 
in the Philosophy of Right. On the 
face or it, this seems a likelier source 
than the Phenomenology-Ami it 
would take a bold critic to accuse 
Dr. McLellan of oversight. Cer- 
tainly such few doubts ns this 
account raises make ono all the 
more anxious for the full-soaic 
biography which Dr. McLellan 
promises us; this volume is the 
best of auguries for it., 1 
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wrote, “ to pin a ' boo ’ label on a 
* boo ’ system of government ’ . 
More often than not the term defines 
the ideological altitude of the ob- 
server rather than objective charac- 
teristics of observed phenomena. 

To be rescued from ambiguity 
and restored as a useful concern of 
political science, if that Is possible, 
totalitarianism needs clarification. 
This is the purpose of this welcome 
book of essays, which debates bolh 
the merits of the concept ■ as an 
analytical tool and the reality , to 
which it is supposed to refer. 

Benjamin Barber reviews the ways 
in which the concept has been used 
and reveals contrasts in Its_ defini- 
tion as fundamental and striking as 
those in Its application. He points to 
the internal inconsistency in the way 
the various definitions are used and 
questions the validity pf the Con- 
cept. His half-way conclusion that 
'-totalitarianism is to modern politi- 
cal f»ience what reason was to 
Ljither ! a, conceptual harlot of ua- 


Wilson. Though his conclusions are 
not always entirely convincing ho 
does, at least, indicate the superfici- 
ality of the characteristics accepted 
as defining totalitarianism. Curtis 
concludes that the concept is only 
partly , applicable to Nazi Germany, 
Mussolini’s Italy and Stalin’s Russia 
and that political behaviour I 

Russia has changed sufficiently to 

render the concept inadequate as an 
explanatory device. . 

While Barber regards the concept 
as having never been of use, and 
ready to be dropped, and Curtis as 
having had a useful function to 
perform with •' reference only to 
.China, Carl Friedrich still wants it 
to be applied to Eastern Europe. 
Having Helped tb develop the con- 
cept he is naturally reluctant' to see 
it relegated to the “history” of 
political .science and, perhaps, even 
more reluctant" to seb it demolished 
in a -book inspired by 'himself. 
Friedrich argues, M; he .has doge 
many times before, that the toMU- 
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f ii'/.lii Nemeth h.is .ilways been a 
popular writer iiini a remarkably 
pmtillc one (ihi, able In produce an 
! 'essay or a pamphlet almost at 
a mnmcniV mu ice. His most fruit- 
s. ful peruul was the 10.10s, and since 
he was a participant in the events 
and a coiiinicntaiur on lIic problems 
that were I hen matters of greatest 
public interest. his prewar work can 
bp regarded as an essential part of 
his thought. Yet the intellectual 
assumptions and social theories he 
held make his message a doubtful 
one in a completely different social 
ii nd political context. Perhaps it is 
a sign of greater ollicial permissive- 
ness ill at Nilmeili's writings are now 
being published in a collected edi- 
tion, of which the first volume bus 
recently appeared. 

Nitaicth came from provincial 
.stock, with roots Ui the countryside. 
JTis father was a schoolmaster, while 
his mother's family were quite well- 
to-do farmers. In Budapest he read 
lirsl philosophy, then medicine. After 
graduating lie look up dentistry and 
served as y school dentist; he also 
did some school teaching, nnd con- 
tinued his career in education well 
into the First World War as a supply 
teacher, 

A change came in 1925, when a 
short story of his won firs! prize in 
a com petti ion run bv (hat cradle of 
contemporary literature. Av The 
literary world was suddenly opened 
to him: lie began contributing to 
various magazines, and laid the 
foundunons of his reputation as a. 
critic of unusual vision. With 
literary fume came self-conscious- 
ness. He so on felt that Nyitgdt had 
bccomo ion narrow in outlook and 
too sectarian in ii.s exclusion- of 
social or political controversy from 
its pages. Hence his contributions to 
other periodicals beside Nvugat— in- 
cluding Nnpkelet, Many dr Szemle. 
PfMextiim Szemle — some of which 
Mood -for diametrically opposed 
literary tendencies and intellectual 
convictions. He even started a one- 
man periodical, r (i mt (Witness), 
entirely written by, and devoted to, 

. Lyszjrt Ndmelh. • 


Of cour.se. cultural life in Hungary 
was much directed by the altered con- 
.. dilions in that country after 1918. 
j, Defeat, the loss of a substantial 
. amount of territory, and the conse- 
quent injustices proved to be a 
* fra lima tic experience that not even 
i newly achieved independence and 
’ national sovereignty could assuage: 
i it affected society at all levels. In 
public life the opposition of con- 
servatives and progressives was 
replaced by a new polarization 
into two antagonistic camps, each 
with its own. not altogether origi- 
nal, ideological assumptions and 
programmes. The “ populists " ins 
the untranslatable ucpiesek might - be 
rendered), spiritual descendants of a 
feudal order, believed in the regen- 
eration of national consciousness. 
The "urbanists”, believers in 
reason not race, put their trust 
in the no less chimerical though 
antinomic notion of freedom of 
thought and expression, and called 
for collaboration, irrespective of 
class-differences. In literature, and 
culture in general, they “ kept 
their observant eyes on progres- 
sive Europe" without, of course, 
disclaiming their national Hungarian 
characteristics. At the two extremes, 
the right thought in terms of racial 
superiority and the left believed In 
the omnipotence xi f the class struggle 
oven though little of it could be 
openly expressed. 

An effort to reconcile elements of 
both wasjnadc by certain writers 
who as a practical response to 
the New Intellectual Front, and 
with the intention of discover- 
ing "The Peasant ”, in whose 
name so much was said by 
.so many on the right -undertook to 
descend ' into the countryside in 
order to discover the true condition 
ot the village, and of agricultural 
workers. Because of the seriousness 
of purpose aijd the talents of these 
young writers, a new genre of litera- 
ture developed, the so-called “vil- 
lage sociogruphy " or “ agricultural 
mass-observation”, a kind of soclo- 
nrap/iic romamre. with equal shares 
ol scientific observation and inspired 
literary presentation. The fact that 
many of these writers were prosecuted 
is a reminder that , the . recognition 
or social injustice anil the fight 
Jor its redress are not the privi- 
lege or the extreme left. Ndmeth 
associated himself with this group but 
his personal involvement vVa.s con- 


fined to critical exploration. 

He accepted the necessity of ihe 
regeneration suggested by the New 
Intellectual Front but believed that 
it would require above a|i] an ethical 
revival through " infernal purifica- 
tion": the moral improvement of 
ihe individual which would set an 
example to the group and to society. 
The basis of these views was the idea 
of " revolution by quality " presen- 
ted in his best-known collection of 

essays. A niiihW# fomulalmu. In 
essence he postulated here a kind of 
dlitism, showing some .surprising 
echoes of Eliot, which he held to 
differ in essentials from anthropo- 
logical-biological racialist theories. 
Nevertheless i lie implications of his 
"shallow Magyars" and "deep 
Magyars’*, with their Mussolinian 
I rather than Hitlerian) finvour, are 
difficult lo overlook: if the book 
had a remarkable success among uni- 
versity students and iniellccJiials, this 
is to be ascribed to the conditions of 
the limes, which increasingly fav- 
oured right-wing nationalism. 

Characteristic of Ndmeth's temper- 
ament was his inability to divest him- 
self of the role of the schoolmaster 
—for almost his_ whole career, and in- 
cluding the period of silence in the 
early 1950s, he earned his living ns a 
teacher. To leach is to build a bridge 
and Ndmcth's constant seurch for a 
synthesis,, which many consider his 
most valuable .attribute, might reas- 
onably be [raced to this, even though 
the logic of his theses has produced 
some unexpected conclusions. His 
advocacy of a " third side ” reflected 
his fundamental belief that the new 
society to be established in Hungary 
would have to be based on peasant 
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historical incidents and per 
to life, and convoying phi... 
tracts by means of lhcatritil 
sentation. 


he necessary demagogue of Louisiana 


A Wells discard ■ , 

M. G. .WELLS t ‘ nrt _ 

woTT* ^ addy ; ; rr^- *22 

Wl7s - Sd - . . able 111. og, given this material.^ when 

— r-7 ;t ™ P'uofced from it the one awble 

The • Wealth of '» Mr, Wattdv is 4 - tory und discarded the rest. . 

making fic-' N j v ? rf heIe S s. one can Mm a 
tiqnal capital of his experience as a f° od dea{ a ^out Wells as a novelist 
drapers shopman Wells began it in from ? e >ext in this state. One can 
1898, immedinieK- uffor Kni.il:.. see that. thnnaK wT.u.. 


would have to be based on peasant 
values. His paradise of small holders, 
which he called ” Garden Hungary " 
would ensure control hy the peasant 
class, whence would me a middle 
class with a culture that would be, 
inevitably, "conditioned by the 
soil”. 

Ntfmclh has always been care- 
ful not to commit himself (o either 
political oump. His attempts til a 
synthesis in the socio-political Held 
are also reflected iri his literary works. 
He rc-cxii mined the key figures in 
his country's history and literature, in 
particular those who hud not had 
their proper due from posterity or 
were commit led to oblivion : and he 
gave a critical account of his excep- 
tionally wide interest in European 
literature. The Greek classics, the 
Europe of the Renaissance, modern 
Italy and France, the problems of the 
British Empire reflected iii Gandhi’s 
struggle, the theories of Ortega y 
Gasset and of Spongier no less than 
of Marx artd Lenin- -all were grist to 
the mil] of his prodigious body of 
polemical prose. 

One of the reasons why his ideas 
obtained wide popularity, far beyond 
the usual intellectual circles, was the 
remarkable versatility of hi* expres- 
sive gifts. Ndnrcth has an immedi- 
ately accessible literary style : he 
writes a colourful but well-con- 
trolled contemporary Hungarian 
which can be understood by the un- 
sophisticated. Measuring him against 


The firs) volume of ilw v 
edition contains Ndmetfi'j 
autobiographical sketch to. 
I" Forty Years .his caBectef 
stories- -headed by ihepri&ii 
novella HorviMuti mrgUf 
Horvdt*h dies ”), and condajn 
an cnrly novel. Gym; (’ 
ing Ndmcfh’s ovn i 
gives details of the com,— 
Cyasz between 1930 and ISJ1, 
the death of his daughter, i 
counts his “ immersion utile 
of Western writers " and 
from them of “theji 
seeking, in the waked 
century sociologic.il nl 
logical novels, a greater ai- 
morc discriminating lasts 
protagonist of the' now hi 
conceived figure, ; compos 
Eicklra ami Madame Bout)- 
out her emotionally frufluitf 
of widowhood after an i 
heron vcinenl, and subject to* 
imposed rigours of a soctfa 
that gradually destroys her. 

Apart from its fasciiutiq 
chological port rail tire, ths 
furnishes splendid op 
lo observe, and by i . 
to criticize, the convcnU. 
a particular parochial a® 
Sonic cnmmenlhiors sliH 
Gytisz to be Ndmeth’s finest nj* 
significance in the history a 
garian literature resides in * 
conception of portraying hew 
involving the uneven m 
destiny and self conscious 
synthesis of the realist < 
social descriptions and the 
analysed psychological pom* 
late Romantic school. ^ 
The series promises wdM 
not include notes and van# 
ings; but the text is a** 1 
sion revised where this 
necessary by the author biro 
supplies n commentary on**?, 
providing tnanw “ l . e , 

wiH prove so/'jaluobJe 10 , 
and literary Te«urcn. . 1 


Y WILLIAMS : 

.tt.n gawlHwton- » 5s - 
bmh 

rjj^t,[al and misnnder- 
km treated as a typical 
s danagogw of a type, alas, 
okmiTar, like "Pitchfork 
Vardaman, and Gov- 
jUe today, although Gov- 
jilice Is vastly superior to 
]p predecessors. But HuOy 
snore than a mere exploiter 
Tobias, nnd more than 
d a machine to whose 
i arts and cmfts more 
d less scruple is attributed 
unaoy ever had to put up 

* palmiest days. This ad- 
(ook, which is an experi- 
j contemporary biography 

justifies its existence. 

I Ait Huey Long was more 
ere demagogue or, if you 
si necessary demagogue in 
tin; of Louisiana. In some 
jits in the New Yorker, 
gting compared Louisiana 
iy#c of Lebanon. This 
fiat parallel, even if New 
is not d bit a like Beirut, 
if Ac political folkways of 
■ recalls the Lebanon, with 
M distribution of offices 
It dominant religions. For 
in Protestant has ever 
■bed Mayor of New 

■tittle whose eponymous 
pfcJun King — and whose 
m immigrant was, malgrd 
« Uscaut—should not be 
(I k if it were a. variation 
nt or even Alabama. Just 
st dow beginning lo sec 
in a very different 
6 Ac Southern legend, we 
® Huey Long, for all his 

* halls, was u ncccssnry 


sll t’ji uj VY " 1 : P ure comic . oouia; never wnte ■. 
rclwf , and, avhe wobked at it (or?. l“5 cts sfully i on the DiqkenS plan 
Einfcer.: his agent) he- JJl® e ^ Iy chapters,, for example,, are 
guffawed at it? humour. Whan he s P rawl >ng and uneconomical; Dick- 
fmd done some 35,000 words he ™ J dhav e .i a k ?a fa r less space 
sqnt the manuscript .off. tb Pinker f° ^taWi^h that Mr. Waddy was an , 
% 88,1c. -as a serial. Apparently Jh a , bath, chair'. ■ 

editors did not share And one can observe h*™ ■! 


. The only first novel to be short- \ ; 
listed for the 1970 Booker Prize ; 
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' di, ■ ouuio., ifvci's put It aside V£m Af Xi rV , Wipn, .tmpa- , 
for : five ,.yca>s, and then returned to?- HVf. details (the manuscript is 

tli^it.bedamc . Kipps, The manu&ctfpt [ricn aescripttve . flourishes), ■ 

, cvefrtuaUy wch), to ; th'e l)mversity of Qf .soinedmes humor-- 

■ ; lllmois With tl^ other Well* papers 0l, S ™ t llwer .«aHy comic, , 

Attn . Haro niikl.aU^’ -.Tk* k«..i. :L., : ■ 
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effective influence on Louisiana. Ho 
was often, loo often, described us 
a dictator but, like Hitler, he was u 
legal dictator duly elected Governor 
and given his very' considerable 
(hough not unlimited powers by the 
legislature of his state. Il could be 
said he was no more a dictator than 
was Commissioner Murphy in New 
York, and no more a mere example 
of the black side of politics than 
was Al Smith's famous patron of 
Tammany Hall. 

Professor Williunis is an ex- 
tremely well known and rightly ad- 
mired historian of the South. In 
order to deal with Huey Long he 
has had to take serious academic 
risks, to rely on an oral tradition 
which cannot always be “ con- 
trolled”, and we have lo take oil 
trust a great deal of whul Professor 
Williams telLs us. There is no reason 
to refuse the trust, for Professor 
Williams is hot a violent partisan 
or indeed, a partisan. He says ail 
that can be said for Huey Long, 
and it is not his fault if that means 
that a great deal is said. Of course, 
in a sense the Long Legend was 
made by his numerous nnd unscru- 
pulous enemies, nnd. by his quarrel- 
some family— for example, his 
brother Earl Long. He was also for 
a brief time an international figure 
because of his famous scuffle with n 
German naval officer. But u great 
deal of the hostility to Huey Long 
had no more seriousness than the 
famous attack on the late Aneurln 
Devon on the steps of . a London 
club. Professor Williams had to 
promise discretion and silence to his 
informants, but however the parrots 
of the academic guild may groan, 
there was no other wuy in which 
this very valuable book could have 
been written. It is true that the eariy 
Fabians would not have approved 
of the ways in which Huey Long 
carried out the general will of the 
citizens of Louisiana, hut that is 


neither here nor there. ‘I here can he 
no doubt that Huey Long was a | 
brilliant, innovating and, on the ‘ ( 
whole, creditable Governor of Loui- 
siana. Of course, the way in which 
he treated his lame legislature has 
scandalized such people as Imd any i 
remaining reverence for the legisla- 
ture of the stale ; but if Huey Long 
in effect said, “ LVStal, e’est nioi ", he 
was, after nil. Governor of Loui- 
siana, and a more beneficent Gover- 
nor of Louisiana than Louis XIV 
was of Fruncc and Navarre. 

Inevitably, in a state where reli- 
gious division and family tradition 
played Mich a great part, sonic 
of the political myth recalls 
Saint-Simon rather than the more 
formally serious historians of 
Versailles. Still, the scandals- 
were very obvious even in nn 
age of great American political 
scandals. No politician likes to be 
humiliated to the extent that Long 
humiliated his cohorts, to use u 
modern American misnomer. When 
his brother escaped -from captivity 
in Texas and was declined compos 
mentis, u British visitor asked a 
leading New Orleans lawyer how 
they knew when a Governor of 
Louisiana was non compos mentis. 
He was told, "When Russell Long 
tells us ”, and certainly the spectacle 
of Huey Long's brother’s escape 
from his Elba in Texas was one of 
the most comic episodes in modern 
American political history. Il would 
have caused comment even in Okla- 
homa. It caused r lot of comment, 
nnd not much surprise, in Louisiana. 
Of course, the voters of Louisiana 
to a great extent loved him, as 
General Bragg was loved, for the 
enemies he had made— such as the 
Standard Oil Company, not yet 
snnetified ; and a great deal of what 
Huey Long did for Louisiana badly 
needed doing, and might not have 
been done but for Long's readiness 
to cut corners very fine. 


Huey Long was a legend in hi-- u 
lifetime, and has been the subject o! :i 
one or two good novels— the bc-.t is P 
Robert Penn Warren’s All the ' £ 
K inn's Mm. His murder provoked 
almost ns much theorizing without |- 
much foundation as did the murder i 
of President Kennedy ; and there is * 
no doubt, nmtaiis mutandis, that he ( 
will be as famous in the political j 
history of Louisiana as Bob L.n . 
Folicttc Senior has been in the | 
history of Wisconsin. Huey Long 
gained a great deal from the fuel 
that Kc came to office at the time 
of a great crisis, a crisis which the 
old Establishment of the Deep 
South was notably incompetent to 
face. He could not have even pre- 
tended to face it if Louisiana had 
not had great natural resources 
which could be taxed to provide the 
Governor with a fighting fund that 
was not merely a profit of bold 
political morality, but was not 
unlike Lloyd George’s National Libe- 
ral Fund. Indeed, Lloyd George 
nnd Long had a good deal in 
common. When Long became Gov- 
ernor, Louisiana needed whaL it had 
needed after the end of the Rebel- 
lion, a great deal of positive govern- 
ment, and it got it from Gover- 
nor Long, however much this 
annoyed the “best elements'* of 
New Orleans. After all, the most 
important event in. the history of 
modern Texas Is not the Alamo or 
the election of L.B.J., but the bring- 
ing in of oil to east Texns. And 
there ' is a great deal of natural 
resources to be brought io to Loui- 
siana. Indeed, when one considers 
the role played by North and South 
today, the parallel should be not 
with Lebanon but wUh modern 
; Sicily. 

What Professor Williams makes 
i plain is how much Huey Long was 
underestimated, nnd was fen red. He 


was underestimated because he was 
a self-made poor while from a very 
poor district, in what was in many 
ways a very poor state. Long was, 
of course, n man of great natural 
abilities -. hut his enemies sneered at 
him for his comparative deficiencies ' 
in formal education, especially legal 
education. A great corporation 
lawyer, hearing a prominent New 
Dealer Senator praise Long as a 
lawyer, said that from hk point of 
view Long was not a lawyer at all. 
His friend said, "Maybe he isn’t 
from your point of view ; but I 
notice that none of the good law- 
yers in the Senate like to tangle 
with him”, and this was both true 
and important. Long got away with 
murder because he knew in so 
many cases where the corpses were. 
Long was a master of what may be 
thought to be vulgar demagogical 
tricks which perhaps recall the 


Mediterranean world, just as Algiers 
across the Mississippi from the Crcs- 
ccnL City recalls the modern capital 


of the democratic and popular re- 
public of Algeria. 

Even a defective education had 
done a great deal for young Huey 
Long, nnd Long wanted to do a 
great deal Cor future Huey Longs, 
and -his school 'policy was one of ■ 
the great assets he gave lo the slate. 
Looking back, it seems surprising 
that the Democrats, after a victory in 
193G that recalls rather the bursting 
of the Mississippi levees than an 
ordinary landslide, should have, 
thought that Long could stand up to. 
F.D.R., but then Long thought he 
could. It took him some time to 
learn that lie was dealing with p 
master politician who could have 
run an inganno as well as the 
Florentine secretary could have 
done. . But the fear of Long in the 
White House was genuine, however 
absurd it may seem toduy. 
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and gold; m Italian-designed sheepskin biding. Also, , 

* 96 page introduction ind commentary volume by • ; , 
fa^V^^kias of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem-aq ... 

PmanHfork of scholarship in its own right. : . i: 

'.■Ml •; . • •• • • J V ! " • / ' f •. 

toT \ C ioo gutaeas ($500) 


To acquire a facsimile, exact in practically every detail, »f one of the unique 
Hebrew manuscript treasures in the British Museum (j(tdd.272io), is the.. 
chance of a lifetime. Indeed, The GoMm Haggadali has never before been 
copied since it was made by hand-, ridfity aioftuiiated in bright colours and 
burnished gold,: early in the ,14th century. Now it has been *nade available- 
through the joint enterprise of Eugrammia Press; and the Trustees of- th? 
British, Museum,: and is distributed by Phaidoq Press in a Hmited^ditiort 
of 500 numbered copies. There Will be no reprint. .- 
It-is.the earliest and most spleridid. Hsggadah according to -the Sephardic; 
rite. It was made in northern Bpain between t32q: hnd 1335. It contains 
fourteen pages of superb niiniatures depiptijig the biblical story from the 
Creation to thc Triumph at the'Red-Sea and the prepatation for the 
Passover, These hte fo]iowed%Vthe : ^at bfthnSeder ritual ^tuchx^iipainw 
unchanged to the present day; jandilhpn .by a selection of lithrgical poetry 
- and prayers uded’ at the Passover; The whole is richly ornamented. .A 
treasure indeed.' , .■ ; l '.. 
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l Ilf k In IV 

Four Plays 

the Scuguli, Untie ! 'mnu. Thor 
Sisters. 7 hr ( hr try (hr hard 

ANTON CHEKHOV 

Tunis l,i mi h\ It 4 I lit St \ (i.4 HSttAt'K 

I \ iilirmc prcctiK i lit.- long .mailed 
ir.iii.lulinii Hi - Chckliiu's four grail 
vfoy* l*y D.iviJ Majurdunk — " . . . h 
really guild t hekhovian Philip Hu/h- 
B rrf/flu . ( in ih J5i. J’n pi- 1 I5>. 


The Malice of 
Empire 

YAO HS 1 N-NUNG 

Trim. slirtnl by JF.RFMY ISfiAUS 

HlK Iraihlalimi make* u variable inicr- 
nuliitnalTy * work already famous both 
In llic li feral me and puli lies «»r Faal 
Asia, \l-ai it is Ivlieu-d to be the flrst 
trails la lion inin Knplish nf « modern 
i lmu-se play. 35* 
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10 wafcic lime over the niceties of Ihe that this u-tu l 

inillIer - much - it X? 

We would have a healthier sltuu- world imn^a dl [ e Cuni, 4l 
lion, ihercfore. if the Publishers of T 
Association and the Society 0/ lives from rh° Whic ^ *■ 
Ainliors took an altogether freer line instantly inm lLP* 
on Permissions. No one will believe inacccssibiliti : ' 

ihal would-be unfiiir “dealers" myth that haVml . W , T ! 
would be pin off by ihe restraints unuehronisticillv^ ^ 
dial exist. whereas il is quite possible :im < 

Ihal a number of perfectly fair ' • ' * 

“dealers " might be. It is quite diffi- Hot on ihe heeU Mr ,1. ' 
cull even lo imagine cases of ohru-ioi nr r r ? . 4a J 
genuinely unfair dealing, with the ' Fanny Hill to* 

critic set on substituting his own text 'V‘ Co J’ 1 P !ele Paperback jj 
for ihe original. No one denies dial . c “ ”y the New EMrI 
wiihoui the original work the critics w ' th 14 " publisher’s im r *h 
own work could never have come well h.s an inirodudiT 
mio existence, hut this is not the same Daiches, and a C c umaiI !rf 
as arguing ihal ihe critic is trying release 
lo " profri ” from someone else’s h 1 '** dialler put* 
writings. - He is trying to profit from . a son ?cwhauh^ 
his own. and is understandably .rclite- "J?? 1 * career" The Ik 
lam to sec his profils eroded aithc e ^ ll,on > which 'was red 
outset by a demand for pay men! by Bcrn * rd Gcis in Septifi 
the holders of . the relevant copy- was drastic* lly add dim 
rights. gated, as we 1 pointed ft 

„ * . review and in a Jeadin* t 

* * * lihe lime. ^ 

Forward-looking lilciary men in The press release and J 
France abandoned the notion of lit-- 1 isher's inlroductjun both J 
era ry genres years ago. but the mil- ,he hostile reaction ofibc r j 
lion or more simpler-minded readers *he book’s great succe<s ntd 
who have bought Henri Char Hire's Ofr' a0Cl . ,rd '!?8 Ip ihe intiubj 
“ autobiography ” htpillon since it .shown^hv' nuhli?^ ’H 
was first published last -Spring may ihat New* English Ltoriqd 
turn nasty if it emerges, as now looks trolled the paperback 4, 
possible, that the bdok they invested book begun to- consider iii| 
in was really u novel. Readers of our lien in full", But nriihrr ik 
own review (September 18) will recall n«r the iniroduuion m 

the plot: Charrierc was convicted fh , e . l J rsl English. paperWi 
for. murder in Paris in 19.11 and sent u - T wa% P l J bl . l |' h « d a searjj 
olf to the penal .settlement in French ^ hlc l . WHS “fo e Wpl 
Guiana; htpillon is the record of aguin poiiit^oulmriwi 
his life between his conviction and 2 , ' ll 'V. c - , I' s 
his final escape from prison .some Polished by ihe Nn;B 
twelve years later. Our own reviewer Fibraiy. 
was alert jq some unexpeutedly liter- Since then, however, Mffi 
my tnpni in Chiirriftrc’s rugged, tech- considerations of. Ihe Sab 
nicolor narrative but included a l ibrary, we have had lie & 
charitable reservation that “ perhaps Candy and. probably mocti 
one’s .suspicions arc unjust i lied point, the recent unexpurpA 

flie same charily has not been ex- l 'on or Fanny Hill usnoitdrfj 
tended to Charrierc in France. In- , nwnllir >' 0,1 January 15l:»^ 
stead, he has been harried into what have the uncxpurg.'iled ffflftj 
General de Gaulle used lo talk of as suitably ^ candy-striped cow.J 
a " renversemeiu Ues alliances" and * uars after H^lis BRlW 
has twice tried. to gel the law to inter- France, and following dW 
venc on his behalf anj restrain publi- f. il ] ns m ,he L,, 1 lllcd Mal f ™ 
ca Lions hostile, to his reputation, hsliers mlrmluclion dew 
Charriere’s prohlcnis began ax soon hook as " a modern mis 
as he relumed to .France Iasi .year } s proud,Krprt>eni ii 


Sardar Patel 

D. V. TAHMANKAR 

Pfliel was a doniinaui figure in ihe 
Indian political scene during ihe last 
phases of Ihe si niggle for independence, 
la Hus full -length biography of him. ihe 
first to be published in Britain, his work 
and character arc compared with ihnse 
of bis colleagues, Muh ( ana A/ad, 
Cisuadhi and Nehru, thionmg new fight 
on (heir mutual rivalries and quarrels. 

11O1. 


The maraihon correspondence which bmlied in ihe Copyrighl Acl itself, of 
we printed late Inst year and curly “substantiality breach of copy- 
this about authors’ Permissions has r jshl «ui only be invoked “ in rcla- 
nuw been crowned with a meagre I 10 ! 1 1° Jl s J'bslanli;il part” of a pro- 
pamphlet from the Publishers Assn- f at is ^ ,c °, f “*■*!*- 

elution: Permissions (7pp. 2s.). This Icons of the Copyrigh?' aS 'when 
is ihe work of Mr. R. E. Barkei - and quolaiion is construed as ” fair dejil- 
aniplifics the case made by the Axso* ing ” ; “ fair dealing ’’ therefore 
cmtion and by the Society of mint have preference over length in 
Authors in their letters to us. Both all arguments about Permissions and 
these bodies intervened, naturally the fixing of arbitrary limit* 5 a 
enough, as the guardians of their secondary matter, irreLa" S x^n 
members intellectual properly where a dispute ocem* over wKJ 

SIOflirKI nrtulk., >lAnrn,|..li.,n .. ... . .. . * r NLlllCr 


■ "-r 1 ‘ t «nu.L- it uispuie oeeu n over whet her 

against _ possible deprediilion from a specific piece of “ dealinc ’’ is f ,ir 
unprincipled writers who quote or unfair, 8 1S { v 


Freedom and 
Necessity ■. 


••■T* *> l o VTUIW Lj UUIC 

freely from copyright works with- 
out offering compensation. 

The inconclusive polemic over 
Permissions divides those writers 
involves! into two parlies: the ones 
who are in th© fortunate position of 
expecting to be quoted and the ones 
whose preferred literary genre 
obliges .ihcm to make extensive 
quotation 'from other writers; Mr. 
Barker deftly elides these cunles- 
Ijmts into, a single writer for pub- 
lisher) who is sometimes Ihe quoted 


An Introduction, to The Study 
Society 


The two forms of - f ; ,ir dealing ” 
foreseen hy the Copyright Act are: 
,n ft,r Panoses of research or pri- 
vate .study, ami (21 for purposes of 
vrmeism or review, Mr. Barker, and 

JL? 'h r i v Jus !' fied ■» Mib- 
suiries heading J Im de r heading 2. 

and Mien sets out 10 establish what 
™» ht ha "fnir’SI! 

•S' b,s , dosil ' e ^r symmetry again 
gel-s the heller of him. here, as he 
envisages hypothetical extremes of 
r n° 'Wisrice so that he can 
b'-seei ihem with the rational 


JOAN ROBINSON 

a ' ' . , "■ V v "'> 5 »» para sines 11 iiiciarv 

A bnJIianl survey, based on the wide eudeavnijr . there are a great manv 

whiuh underlie Ihem— a xlwrt -.fotir I^^ .I 5 1 ^ ks ’ N \ hdd u 0 ^ W1 ' rte|s whu 

throiig^ ieOnno'mio hisidrv" .■ ueccss^illy make a habit of quoting 

• " , Chit ft ask paper 1 2s. arc not.a.1 all likely themselves to 


. .,™l scftiiti niMti;; quote," and h= « !'«" •>=. «» 

1 uses this conveniently composite recommend:* 1 ion E 'J'J 1 *be rational 

y of ■ r sure -to bill tress his plea that we ehui on He Zh * S own A T°‘ 

T ■ JouW all be as liberal as we din. -cSJL* i?2SS.!? r ^T lplc: 

But the realitv is linvdlv ns svmisu-tri. ! Sl ^msono wishes to 



Forward-looking lilciary men in 
France abandoned ihe notion of lit- 
erary genres years ago. but the mil- 
lion or more simpler-minded readers 
who have bought Henri Char rift re’s 
“ autobiography " htpillon since it 
was first published last Spring may 
turn nasty if j( emerges, as now looks 
possible, that the bdok they invested 
in was really u novel. Readers of our 
own review t September 18) will recall 
the plot: Charrierc was convicted 
for. murder in Paris in 1931 and sent 
off to the penal .settlement in French 
Guiana : htpillon is the record of 
his life between his conviction and 
his final escape From prison some 
twelve years later. Our own reviewer 
was alert tq some unexpeutedly liter- 
ary tnpni in Qmmftrc’s rugged, tech- 
nicolor narrative but included a 
charitable reservation that “ perhaps 
one’s suspicions arc unjustified 


remains a joxt-. >«« -7 

it is difficult fo pretend sk* ul 

more. 
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Prehislqr'y! n,t(ie hist pry of.Vila before 
ftotonpedfo write. ;niis period of sonic 
7(1,000 years be iwccfi ,u(tcr savagery and 
. the beginning of civilisation- U miigrijfi- 
W rilly described by,; Philip - Van Dqren 
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Robert Owen in 1822 

than a coherent philosophy, Owen- 
ivm crystallized out of a complex ol 
responses to Anglo-American experi- 
ence of that new society which, in 
the early nineteenth' century, seemed 
as transient, us capable of defeat, as 
it whs morally and socially mom, 
stroiis, On the literal frontier of 
America and the “ metaphorical 
frontier ” of Britain, the New Moral 
World emerges as an ideology of I that 
“ moral economy which . Edward 
Thompson Has vividly recaptured 
and of thin Enlightenment, particu- 
larly in its most socially potent (and 
unoe rest invited) .Scottish variant 
which, already 9 dominant mytho- 
logy in America.' was at this time 
being prolctariani/ed iu a Britain 
succumbing to fo® npyel higeinony 
of evangelicalism and ecmomifts. 

In ih resisliince lo the remorsclcs> 
advance of ihe immoral economy of 
industrial capitalism and the society 
Of class, Owcfosm could draw on a 
range of social groups in essentially 
' pre-ind list rial style, and could raid a 
whole disordered appoury of tradi- 
tions pf resistance t given’ the new 
■ hegemony (like so many .more spe- 
cific “ working-class '* ideologies), it 
could pin u sib ly. b.c pilloried as out- 
of-date Further, with the social 
integration achieved by mid-century. 

. it: ■ Withered ,;iLway lntp f . f ^io°. 
There : wa> hardly any conpftxion 
with the . heW socialism ' of . me 
1880s Owcnism " hud coine Iq be 
; regarded •'Opl •* legacy 'but qd a 

'-relic . • ’ : J ' - 

The . ; transatlantic companions 


" contemporary comment on Anglo- { 
American civilization " which Proles- , 
sor Harrison aims at. but they arc j 
ilium inn ling. The absence of paternal- 
ism in |he United States, the strength 
or its sectarian cominuniturianism. ] 
the continuing prestige of 
ihe Enlightenment style differ- 
entiate the American from 
the British movement; the 
career of William Maelure with its 
relatively rapid shift into a radical 
plcbeianism serves as descfinl to the 
British experience. Every phase of 
the movement the elaboration of 
the Science of Society by the 1820s, 
the comm unit y-huilding drive. New 
Harmony anil Owen's American 
trip, the explosion of Owenite trade 
unionism in 1829-34, Inc creation of 
a national sectarian organization 
after 1835, the final dribble away 
into spiritualism, phrenology and 
a dilhision of “ influence*.-”- -is 
handled skilfully, clearly, and With 
sonie grace and pungency ; every 
prohlcm opens a small universe of 
discourse. Produced in fine style, 
with cheerful illustrations and com- 
prehensive bibliography, the book Is 
a pleasure. 

Owcnism, launched with such 
ftclnt in. 1817, emerged From the 
crisis in philanthropy precipitated 
by the unprecedented moss pauperi- 
zation and unemployment . after 
1815, (Its two foundation texts ^ —4 
New K/Vir of Society and Report to 
the County, of Lanark -*- together 
with a clear and crisp intraductiqn by 
V. A. O Gatrell, have qow appeared 
us a' Pelican Classic.) Only “.shades 
of grey " distinguished Owen at first 
from other practitioners of .benevo- 
lence ; there was a common stock of 
ideas --home colonization -. projects, 
Tory paternalism, model factory set- 
tlements. pas total and spade-husban- 
dry preconceptions.' a widespread 
commitment to the old “moral 
economy ’’. 1 he Socialism of Iht 
movement (the word first appeared 
in English in art Owenite journal of 
1827) was equally evlectio; building 
on popular traditions of community, 
the labour theory of .value, the 
Ricardian anti-capitalists. Thomp- 
son. Bray, Gray,, but knit together 
by. moral passion, rather than eco-' 
nomie analysis. The -.Science or 
Society was c^entjally fin embel- 
lished eighteenth-century Enljghfon- 

ment. ' ; 

■ the great . Strength of the: book 
;; , lies precisely, in tins demonstration 
of Owen ism's. ^ anchorage in its -own 
' time ; the pages leem with pen>ous, 
nlaftes, opinions analysed in pepth : 
■a particular insight Is the stfcnglh 
r of Uie Scottish influence, Even the 


own ethics .md its groping alter a 
psychology in phrenology), and ils 
necessarily rcvnltili unary altitude to 
the family ami sexual relations. Its 
creed, an amalgam whose only inte- 
gument was a moral passion, was 
Happiness through Reason. Blit in 
the early nineteenth century Enlight- 
enment had in battle forward as a 
religion. I lie essence of Owen ism 
was its InliiMity. 

Central to the hook, llitrcl'orc. is 
the assertion that in this world of 
the evangelical hegemony. Owcnism 
look shape as a millennial sect. The 
author argues at length and in 
depth that 11 was a millennial sect 
from beginning to end. with the 
brief hut significant exception of 
the syndicalism of 1829-34; that the 
unmistakably sectarian character of 
Ihe Association of All Classes of 
All Nations I A.A.C.A.N.) and its 
.satellites otter IS35 (superbly han- 
dled) was no " degeneration " but 
an expression of the essential nature 
of the movement. He buttresses his 
case with a line, nun need and per- 
ceptive exploration of the world of 
Anglo-American sectarianism and 
millennia I ism. demonstrates perhaps 
more effectively than anyone has 
yet done the remarkable prevalence 
of the millennial mode even in 
“respectable" thought, and suggests 
th.it. in such a period, millennial ism 
no Jess than Ihe familiar Owcnilc 
commitment lo education was n, 
necessary mode of communication. 
This .striking passage, read in con- 
junction with the work of Edward 
Thompson and Eric Hobsbawm 
(twentieth-century studies seem rele- 
vant only in the most general sense) 
is the most riveting section of a 
generally felicitous book. 

For clearly. European experience 


is no less symptomatic; even tech- 
nocracy had to become a religion. 


Equally clearly, this widespread 
phenomenon was a “ response of 
some kind lo the apparently enta- 
clysmic advent of the new society. 
Visible in the 1790s. when Priestley 
and much of radical Dissent was 
steeped in the Last Days, persislcYit, 
inure “ scholarly " postmilicnni- 
ulisniH ran alongside the great religi- 
ous systems of social reconstruct ton 
and the populist premillennia 1 isms 
iff Brothers, the Southcotlians and 
the rest. Professor Harrison analysts 
the interpenetration of Owenistfi 
and both streams, presents a shrewd 
diagnosis of -seclarianisni among 
Owcnltcs and is good on relations 
with the Shakers and the remark- 
able career (treated in some depth) 
of Shepherd Smith the Universal isl, 
which embraced both Southcotlians 
and trade unionists. From 1817 he 
sees Owcnism us u millennial Creed 
of Enlightenment, the. sect of 

Rational Religionists. 

The power and precision of the 
arguments are compulsive, but one . 
must register some reserviitions. : 
That sensitivity to prdductive capac- 
ity, that ready resort to under-con- 
sumption theory, that will to roaster, 
rather than destroy . the iquchine, nil. 
that . complex of altitudes , which 
could sometimes make an Owenite 
missionary boom like .any - Wedg- . 
wood Bunn booster, could certainly 
power a postmillcnnial thrust, but it 
■ could also make . Qwdnispi for 
rather * elemcjits ot ' •- OwefiiSnv^a 
symptomatic qualification !) perhaps 
the only ideology which wus practi- 
cally relevant lo the working Class 
of a new age.. . ’>. . • j 

It certainly rang a belJ among 
trade unionists. ' Belts, of Dpherly's 
NkAjPX. (a graduate, of Gt'rlile’s 
Republican Zetellcg), vyhile on mis- 
sion in the Midland? ini 1 830, could 
preach it . with a hymn to . the 
French Revolution of that year (as 


Gandhi's 

Truth 

On tho origins of militHnt 
non -violence 
by link I I. Erikson 

Winner ofn SI.OOU Niitiunnl Ui-uk 
Awm-rl (pliiloHiiiby mifl reliuinn 
section). 

"Il is a losciniitiiiu in ihe 

ilium muiimi ol cun* syMriu niThoupht 
(thu apii'ituiil nr int-to|jliyhu al) 
through the insights of hiiuIIk'V (the 
jayclioan uly lie). We uliull never 
iiudci'Htnnd (iuiidhi erunpiift^ly; but 
we shall itndin'Htuml him hrllci', atti r 
reading this book, than tvnr lirfc»re." 

- Mervyn -Ilmen, New Stiitenjnnn. 50 

Prometheus 

Bound 

by Robert. Lowell 

Mi* Lowell writes of his n limitation rrfi 
Acficliyliis's Imgudy; "Half my line* 
ara not in the oritf mnl. But- nnlhing - 
in modcrniswl. There are nu limits or 
cigal'ott<^ 1 iff! iter**. No rcintj-mpnrnry 
RtatosniHii is pamriLed. Yet I think 
my own coprcriiH 11 ml worrir-n and 
those of ilu* times seep in. Using 
. prose igntowl of verse, I wiik free to 
tone down the imetic eloquence, &nd » 
shove in any thought Mint occurred 
to. me mid seemed to Hi. My idea was 
for some mtirriagc between the old \ 
play oml u new one." 20J- 

Malcolm 

Mooney's 

Land 

by W. S. Graham 

A new volume of Mr Graham's 
poems, his first to nppeur since The < 
Night jbihing (1055). It is the Choice 
of the Poetry Book Society. 15/- 


The . ; tranxatluriiic comparisons 
which are basic Ui thiV new perspec- 
live* do rlol . perhaps amount to tne 


Ricardian anti-cRpilatists. Thomp- p renc h Revolution of that year (as- 
son. Bray, Gray,, but knit tpgeth^r Opposed to ihe ’ British franchise 
by moral even in its foonl|Qodjsuffrage promt,, 

nomie analysis.^ Yte Sh». of - i^iiienniul ih ( .t0»|p : B°lte (lift 
Society whs essentially, fmbel jj,o«. N.A.P.L , rtiisiipnaries who 
fished eighteen lb-century, Enli^ifon- prec ipitated tnUIeharJan movements 
m2* L • .; - V • v ' v . ; V - v ' fp virgin ,the 'following yehr) 

: '.The, great strength of she book. ; ^ hove beeh. but it w&s a milieu- 
.lies precisely, in ninfism. which expressed itself - , in. 

, of * ion . fundi!> revolutionary strikes, 

time ; the pages andthe pumbase of.firc-artns. 

pla^- . °.P ,ni0 {^ ;iS*T, tha’otoSh- ' ■ Prottssor Hafrisoh stresses , foe 
a SS i,,irict h? EvfinThe lack* 'of ! h' ! Convincing - - cor^IalioiT, 
'PfjlJjJ Sanee notes in thfe^Jevo'*-- ^ between ' riiillenarian puiseB' .and foe 
: ’ Were gdired to 1 ifcdhoirric fycfefoe 

!SS!!S'^nfL-«k • What distinguished 1 class jnteforelaLlon.- One. takes tne 
• W- thJU social - grqup: .which 

, EtSSty Was d ^ its iSSqtafi ^curs constantly in. his discufiSiofr; 
Sfreefoourfit. its i doctrine. of tHe of. both ^ mi f lean lahsnl M Owen- 
/?onuatioi1’ of charasler : by circum- isrii - rtie ajfi^n-sbopkfop^r-m?-. * 
; ; stance* foltichisat'; uneasily with its 1 chaniewtfn ■ 


London's 
Green Belt 

by David Thomas 

Dr Thomas is Koiulnr in t.Uioiiiupliy 
ot Univoraily Gnllcfro, Izanlnii. \Ip . , 
exumhiea the nti*pn hy which the 
concopl of region n I plunniiig and tho 
Kveon holt itaolf conic intu hning, (he 1 
effect iff isnitmlH in nppnwed gntvn 
ball 01*0(18, and the influence on 
landacape and land use in the entire . 
zone fluiTOimding London. With 44 
maps and diagrams. 66/-* 

How 

Democracies - 
Vote 

A study of majority and 
proportional electoral .? 
systems 

by Enid Lakeipan • 

This bock raplflcaa Votiiig in . , 

' Dctoiocracfes, whicli Hret appeared in .’ 
1055. lt la in effect a thiyil edition of 
tbiqt Wo’rk, retaioing it" original 
i structure but in many parfo , 

1 drastically revised. 1 In particular It • •’ 

■. contains much now material on 
Ireland dnd on olhor courttiiea nuirig 
•' the single tranaferalije vote. 46f* - ’ 

Photocopying 
Praoticps 
in the United : 
Kingdooi 

Rbttald E. Barker ’ ' ' 

The document Mr Barker prepaved 
fqr the advice aiid information - of «n .. 

' hiturhatjonsl coounlttec convened hy '; 
, Unescn and QIRFIIr 1068. tqgotlwr 
•' withi hiR Airthev thoughts . ■ 
Btiggestions; ■' *;.- ; W- 
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"•illi i|-. wl'SiIiIij liinii{!li ofli-n llfv- 
hvuliim or iiiuuiliodtis sympathizers 
» 'Ml fringe nf gentry p;i loi nulrstv - 
rcvuis jnsi u*. often in any discus- 
<>• i lie nnuc purely *' political " 
[in|uili>l move men is whose “ En- 
hghlcmncni trajectory is very sin»- 
ilai lo tli;ii of Oucnisiu. Any dis. 
mission of Oivcnilc mi Tlcnninlisni 
ijiLol open up ijie question of 
(jKicinsni as a *' working-class ” idc- 
dlogy ; it wiis in its syndicalist 
pliase that it became truly :i mass 
■novel ncii I . Professor Harrison’s 
Treatment of the unions, the Inbour 
exchanges, coupe i air ves, is thor- 
ough. curcful and effective, but, 
given his perspective, it cannot open 
doors. In his book. Owenism strikes 
tjie resonant frequency of working 
people in the early 1830s, swells 
into the Grand National Consoli- 
dated. and after the Tolpuddle 
repression persists as an influence 
on or element of the intellectual 
make-up of militants. Thera is no 
questioning the truth of this, but 
surely there i.s another question to 
be posed here. 

1 Professor Harrison contrasts Ihe 
.A.C.A.N. with Ihe Chartists 


weight and uunpIcKily of the work* d«>^ of the l.muton Corresponding 
mg-elass pi v. if lit <■, with all it-, aspi- Society through those Zetetic socic- 
raliuiM and cukuic and tin list tics grouped around Carlile’x jour- 
rmited in connnnnifv arid niiktliv 
fly find expression in who L was, 
formally, the politie.il credo of an 
eighteenth-century democracy essen- 
tially individualist in inspiration 7 
Hronlerre O'Hricn, Ihe one 
“Owenile" of (his period who 


rials which supplied so many leaders 
to su many movements, in the pop- 
ularity of scientism. Hoi bach, Vol- 
ncy’.s rationalist Utupia, all those 


reform in Poor Man's Ciiitii rlian 
style as a distinctly secondary issue; 
" purely " political activities drew on 
the second-rank, indeed had at first 
lo rely on Ihe Pclcrloo generation. 
There arc parallel* elsewhere. Thai 
whole interpretation which talks of 
" swings '* from the vote to the 
union and back again in response to 
“defeats” or “betrayals'' seems lo 


as an 




0R«i 


ncy's rationaiht Utopi 
facet* of the “decade of silent 
insurrection ” which help to account 
for the resonance of Owenism in 
was reprinted in the 1880s and who 1829-34. The popular movement in beg the question. The question lias 
held Owcnisiu and Jacobinism in all its variants and complexities not properly been put. 
tense dialectic within dii* own head, which swelled from 1829 (the That working-class consciousness, 

denounced working-class radicals at Ramsay spinners conference would „ ® ... . 

a Cu-uperjtiw Cungres, in 1831 for do at a tuning point) wilh the l 1 ' 11 "™- P re «"“- which i lidward 
their failure to develop a specifi- slump and the beginnings of polili- Thompson has so superbly docu- 
cally working-class ideology ; they cal tension did in fact operate in a mented for 1830. seems lo have 
merely "mouihcd ” middle-class rndi- certain “ autonomy ” from the crisis failed, during the crisis decade 
calism " in harsher accents. The within the “ political nation It which followed, to find effective 
failure of Owenism to grow into a drove on through the Reform Bill 
working-class ideology in the and the crises of unionism and poor 
manner of Ja ter European Marxisms law. To say it debouched in Char- 
is surely central to the paradox of tism would beg the question, for 
the British nineteenth century. In this is the very teleology that needs 
focusing on a campaign for dec- i 0 be questioned, 
loral power in terms which could Tt ■ _ onA 

not fully express its own nature and r .. s q ru h ?. 1 adeis and 

ethos, did Ihe British working class fo,lowers movcd ca& ^ between the 
go elephantine up the garden path ? vote . lbe union, factory reform, co* 

The " inheritance " of Painito rud- operatives ; nevertheless shifts of 


°ri the: level nt 
personal conduct, are hard 
finish from any other - -m , 

The whole wor^^IHlialW «W»ort’ 

assert worth and val ^JjT 

glissade into an 
“respectability" 

Potent an instrument f 
non;’. It would !£* 

Infidelity wus proof * 
tnhdity, a nd that J 1 


through road 


not much future in rather wild 
experiment merely for c.s peri men Is 


shapes ), one is sometimes tempted In 
ask 7 


f w „ v, ..... rich sclbst experiment merely tor e.xpenmcnl s ask 7 

^der Fluent vur often inconsequential sake, unless of Vpi cv«-n in rh> ih . • n;i w 

w*: Hi" llef - PM 780 _ L-nurse H is h.«iml up whh wm lius j us ,in ;1 hl y LI, w'ennoi 

L— powci-fui spiril.nl ..r cnu. ml n- live lln llicl „ f Ml , 


think thul in U* »» 
trill be necessary, 
■ sill be assigned a "hare in 


pericnce. As far back as 1955 Wil- 
liam Alwyn diseerninyly asserted: 
"Should the elect ronie music for- 
bode a new i rend in composition 


expression. Its coalescence around n 
politics which (whatever the hinter- 
land of feeling and enterprise) did 
not go beyond that original eight- 
eenth-century democracy, which was 
no less a starting point for “ middle- 
class radicalism , needs examina- 
tion. To establish the precise ways 
in which Tom Paine, for example, 
was " relevant H to the working class 
of the 1830s would require very 


/j.A.CA.N. wilh Ihe Chartists; iculism, of "Jacobinism", not to emphasis ir.ay certainly be detected careful explication indeed, The fajf- 

hinvcvcr sympathetic Ihe relations, it JJienlion t l hc emergence of a new- and in fact formed the substance of ure of Owenism to be anything 

is a seel contrasted to a mover vent fang’™ “ moderate ’’ pop ul is nr.- in; much of the " politics ” of the be- more than a tonality or a niomen- 

But why shmiM Chartism *in.r ih«. . » '""clccnth century, nrc wildcringly complex working-class tary obsession is clearly central— 

vine win um over Owenism* ns the ^ P roccsscs to under- world. In tho Manchester complex and still mysterious. Though Owen- 


h« parallel" to in" IMWltor toTSZ hm, loo. S'iu ambiv'aTe^:"* ve B e,abTe ri ™.y™ (om^iimes s.rangely ill.nrlnated. “ft «« J 

ekact, wh! .should all that K SrEXhtomS °f cffecli '; 0 working-class leadership potters, as Professor Harrison better for. it alf the. reia^ { voice. Hels, of course. The cult hero, John Cage himself, - 

t t.wieci the Enlightenment fiom the last seems to have treated parliamentary shows, came nearest to absorbing it your days on the earth.. believing that music though he hns produced some exctl- 




Peterborough 

Library 


bibliographical inquirers, .need more 
information Hum tho cathedral librarian 
can give, lacking as he probably docs 
the resources described jd your Com- 
mentary, then it Is surely not unreason- 


Jur.-I hope you will allow me to add 
W me thing (o the paragnipbs in your 
Commentary (March JtS about the re- 
moval of early printed books from tho 
glcnboroupb Cathedral Dean and with expert Rssislnnce. 


many different centres— e.g„ cathedrals, 
abbeys, country houses and parish 
churches. Wliere j[ is not possible for 
such books to be adequately cared for 
It may be necessary for them lo be 
moved to a great central library. But 
a cathedral ought to continue lo act as 
custodian. If ulj such libraries are to bo 
transported from their natural homes 
to great central warehouses of books, 
not only is much of their ch a metier lost 
but there is a real danger that what they 

Can let] nhmn din tlltmclnn nf Imrninn 


which includes soms i(«nj of. 
interest, not all of which maybe 
ally known. Originally bn*' 
ficlher by Sir Sydney Coded, 


As a layman, T find this very hard lo 
take. I am aware (hut there arc 
one or two precedents in Jowhli litera- 
ture for such out rd figures of speech; «, 

but I can thitik of jio analogous simile For calligraphic reasons, lln' 
in which Christ indulges in such liter- to my attention by Mr. A.S 

ally unimaginable Imagery; whereas ”**' * 

the simple and direct absurdity of 
trying to thread a rope through tho 
eye of a noodle would immediately 
have appealed to Ids audience. 

Could it be tlinl the trnnslntor was 


U Tii(r to his wife in there is a real danger that the 
4 jre reminded of hi$ pro- ercutivc iv usician may lend to play 


. No aiders are ^ avii J 4 _ . 

is important to ask the tackle this collection 

firasp the centrality of. hm tk cuntroversinl essays by 
the 1830s. That Professor Hu a w young, German 
book leads the reader to sri tt composers of the avunt- 
tions beyond its subject ■ " saviour " do quote a 

sufficient tribute: One w tribute to Bizet) is usu- 
out doubt, lies in that fiS il'age* H indced he 
the outlines of OwenimnA mus ‘ L ’ n * Europe like 
stresses. It is apparent atabi trophic force of nature . 
aftermath, as he traces tk, n euggemtion : for per- 
whloh Owenism was rath greatest quality is that 
like Holyoake, Craig and £ * the value and the dru- 
and by people anxious abo* ^Stance of silence. 

selves in 1 5^ ^ 5,imu,otin ® with, it is true, startling alternations 

is a fninilhr dJiS 13 * w ^ naost cultured an hetwcen prohmged silences and the 

his n 1 1, most violent and unconventional 

hns again become familiar-**, II jk 0. Helms. He doe, soundSi .. Ncw JircHS of music CO m- 


iccond fiddle to the technician." 
I his, surely, is what has to a con- 
siderable extent already taken place. 
Too often the artist deteriorates into 
a mere ‘ artisan. No doubt these 
ingenious experiments (so exuber- 
antly praised in this volume) will 
provide the great musicians of the 
future with some useful hints. Yet, 
at times, music in its present frantic 
quest for novelty and effect at any 
price .seems to be deteriorating into 
a rather sterile art of mechanical 
gadgets and percussive shock effects 


Edinburgh, Jrr connexion 
of Robert Southey whon B 
published later this yen i 
Queries. Blit the authored 
other letters seems w 
There arc letters from: Muni 




ib believing 

miie mainly on the inns- 
d the nineteenth century, 
tot instance, flourished at 
epwly because the spoken 
Miiffljally stagnated. Bui 
il should continue to 
experiment along new 
ldid In the .days of a 
H i Schdnberg. Ulrich 
le eloquent editor of the 
Kies a moving and con- 
fer this further devel- 
t very musician has an 
right to express himself 
which is most congenial 

•SEjS^J “ter, .tends to 


u - VST ~. i irom Rudyard Kipb,; ““ S™ 1 “" d nflcn 

But the chance of such a collision of James— a nicely dry rape***™ 

reauest far a siMcimeB tdMPfl 


s*#. In an art which, far producing works of the stature, soli- { \^ c ^ r j t j Cs might recall that nearly 
be dily and appeal (universal appeal, half a century ago almost precisely 


deal from 

■f appreciate 

hire you draw of the difQcultTes of cat 
dNI librarians in their efforts to ansv__ 
“ 1 questions of scholarly inquirers, 
is kind of .research, however, con- 


cerns only ‘the coimwntlively small num- 
ber of bibliographical exserts, • I do 
n^t think Hint their convenience is suf- 
flclyjit. reason /or removing, r oathedml 
library froln ns place' of origin. .When 


pic- stances snsoiuieiy 
the- library ought to be retained in its own 
answer home", [ believe that to b6 a highly 
impoTtam principle and to anply with 
even greater force to cathedral librories. 
because cathedrals possess resources 
much greater than those of the cus- 
todians of most parochial libraries. 

It is port of social history that collcc- 
liuns of books were njade,in Uie oiist «t 




— -cathedral 

in modern life is under discussion. 

Moreover, a library of ancient books, 
appropriately displayed [n well designed 
oak Shelves under 1 a medieval roof, as 

was the case at Peterborough, is a _ r 

beautiful and inspiring sight. In addition needle's oyo are* 
lo visits from bibliographers, historiuns Inngungo tlinl l]i< 

and ( oilier research workers, the library sclous inner pm 

was shown by the librarian to. teachers, translators that 
senior school, boys and girls, students cannot bo "rope ”'7 
frajn teachers’ training colleges, aduH CHARLES H. 


Could someone say whether this 
point has been fully ami satisfactorily 
argued by the authorities; whether 
there is any other analogous simile in 
the whole of Christ’s sayings j and 
whether perhaps the camel and 

re so embedded in our 
there have been uncon- 

K surcs persuading the 
" camel ” sin 


request for a specimen 
regretting his poor preswt 
mice, and promising lo w 
future; from Thomas ™ 
how his literary executors 
paid, with a list' of minor 



- , T , things provided 
camel simply g 0 t n divorce. 


education groups, memhers of various 
societies, as well as individual visitors 
from the United Kingdom and foreign 

ivtiintrinc .iil ■ . 1 - . 


„ GIliBS-SMITH. 

Residence C, Victoria und Albert 
Museum, London, S.W.7. 


countries, the Commonwealth and the Dha«««« a ! T* 1 

Pronouncing Jingle 

about .the library, ib contents and its Sir,— -When 1 was a boy I knew a 

_ origin.- J believe that the cathedral lib- J»nrfe, and T ' think a useful one. 


items of Interest: ^ 

heing in the Southey teller 1 W|«ik1c 
make an exhaustive « arctL ^^p^niary 


ing and imaginative effects, is occa- 
sionally more inspiring as a philoso- 
pher or as a champion, or scourge, 
of other men's works than as a 
composer in his own right. 
He is certainly, us he him- 
self would claim, a bold " hun- 
ter”. No doubt we must reso- 
lutely persist in rcaehing out for 
new forms, even though they are 
chiefly "dclcrnincd by chance op- 
erations ", We have to widen and 
revitalize our hackneyed repertoire. 
All the same in music, -more than in 
any other art, we are still not 


perpcliiii 

Verdi. Puccini, Bizet, Wagner and 
Richard Strauss. Bui. occasionally, 
who does not long for the straight- 
forward emotional and melodic 
appeal of a composer like Verdi 
who remained almost impervious to 
modern developments and never 
broke dclianlly with a glorious 
past ? Instead of which, apart from 
a few laudable and usually decried 
exceptions, wc seem to he living 
increasingly in an epoch of ephem- 
era, in an age which acclaim-, eccen- 
tricity as genius. 

" I was horn into evil days ", 
moaned Bernard Shaw surely un- 
grateful because during those evil 
days music (of which he was chiefly 
thinking) was at its resplendent 
height. Rut we ourselves are infin- 
itely less fortunate than the 
famous playwright nurtured in an 
epoch of masterpieces, relatively 
which he, however, recog- 
in our harassed and (lot 
frank) cruel century no art 
hns suffered so bitterly as music. In 
our age the means arc so dispropor- 
tionate to the end - besides, even 
when a not altogether negligible 
result is achieved, how cruelly ix_ jl 
belittled. 11 is, for instance, a criti- 
cism of these essays, even of the 
arresting article by Helms, that 
Hans Werner Henze, no doubt an 
eclectic but gifted composer, is 
bludgeoned to death as u "servile 
reactionary *’. As for Britten, is he 
even merit ioned 7 No doubt lie is 
regarded as an ultra-conservative 
"businessman” slavishly aping his 
predecessors, slipping hack, past 
Berg into the arms of Verdi. But 


lei its add) of the masterpiece-, of t j ie ame accusations were levelled 


wfaf works of the past, Hie pnsl. At times we are therefore against the "mawkish and increc- 
arted wistfully compelled lo echo Gerald n;trj 


may feel so thwt 

fifed that he lushes out ill 
dwr frustration. 

sihesfi frequently defiant 
ways one cncoti tilers 


Abraham’s percipient remark that 
■* composers, like the human race 
generally, have acquired technical 
powers out of all proportion lo 


.. try Puccini ", l : or instance, the 
influential feci! Gray condescend- 
ingly dismissed him in u chapter 
entitled "Minor Composers ’’. Fn 
the meantime, at least .1 couple of 


articles for possible WnpoM] J ™ ravii eant judgments, 
leeled edition of bis work; ft* ■SJ ’ musicians do not 
Lawrence, reporting a visit to W Jrtghlest altemjil to curb 
Cambridge; his ■liosl prejudices. For cxnm- 

him" F. L. Lucas, Unquoted as saving that 

"mental MMm*Z M « ni i L,ff ; Jre the 
ihuifis orovided he.letiurown i lorthutiiin .r 


worthwhile operas of the 


Ttwre^n'ro 'fllso^ Jhh is un over 

Masefield, Gordod' °f Sbaw 

Walter de la Mare, and Boulez is in certain 

urn. ioq many modern 



GRA'HAMM 

The Open University 
ley, Buckinghamshire. 


Wilkftl 


. . Local libraries. oE ancient books- exist ber last Ilhe. ' Here it is. so far as 
in great variety, very often housed in m y memory carries me: 
if remarkable interest an/i 1 lo his matutinal bath. 

The skipper cooled his wrath, 

T«1 his anger gave precedence to 
his fim ; 


Surroundings oE rtmarkable interest and 
charm: It will h* lamentable if they are 
nU ".enroed ftwaV 1 . from, their homes in 

I .ordff to . be scientifically labelled and . 

hiddeii .a.way in some . A?d,he sang in tones sonorous, . 
. . retitral pltLce, - . - , We w a merry time before iis, 

' — - L. CARTWRIGHT Now the centenary yachting hus 

begun. 


The. jyiidlaot 
Main Line' 


[ iriake ^vai fable i n fncsimi Ip fotm important aid- ' 1 

I . tend able Works— d raw nihai n lyfr o m tlia eighteenth l : 

; dnd nineteenth centuries— for the general alid 1 . 

. : : JEto ^s&rtes grown oat ofW ' ; ' ‘ 

Tefeearch luvplved behind 1 Ward Look*® series of ' 'J 
Co Hectors 11 title&whFpU^howed that mady valuabie. : ‘ 
y and intdrestfng bdokiii .1 q tig out Of printvt should be-' 
diad o' aya,l ; J; y 

Anciont; Mystifies ,s • S' 
william Howe 


no d i « V CARTWRIGHT. . 

• 2il£ 9 Par k -Peterborough, PEI. 


Sir.— Afrtr His PleasaB* " 
lion ofMr. E.G.^rneJi^ 
Main Line A 

(March 12} tokes us o gT 

•uttd 


theimclvcs that 
and spasmodic 
J? more realistic, is fHr 
®w»nt than the- vastly 
ocf fc, with its. elemental ■ 
Jn. incidentally, may be 
fa « that k is not a 
l^ote opc^. Boulez hjm* 

lE'" 8 e " 0Ufi ^ t0 Pl® ce 

ibSli moderji 

more freakish 
T’K lascivious heroine. 

*hmg of a shock, we 


iheir ability to apply them to any Gray's " Major Masters ” have prac- 
spiriltiiil end ", ■ licsilly vanished ; whereas Puccini’s 

This ,i mbit ions if slightly ha filing virulent detractors, hut also several 
book is in fact, ns the title itself nf their idols, are nowadays almost 
suggests. " a flight of music from as forgotten as Shaw's hapless Kis- 
itself” But into what rather narrow tier, to whom lie imagined statues 
and macabre cul-de-sac (haunted by might one day he erected by his 
startling and often teirifying grateful countrymen. 


Slave to genius 


ALICE HUNT JjOKOLOFF ; 
Cosima Wagner 
3()Ipp. Macdonald, 38s. 


Daughter of Liszt and the Countess 
d'Agoult, the wife first of Hans von 
BUlow and then of Wagner, Ariadne 
of the dreams of Nirtzsche— Cosi- 


New English Bible 


Let me get my trusty sextant, 1 
It s the greatest comfort extant. ; 
atu* . we'll have none. 


■ And . , . wo n nave none. , year ago, i ■>*< ""T.j 

J don't myself pronounce wralh id . price for 0 bookaii^M 
c . Wj L . . . , rhyme with bath ; but leaving that aside, faithful seChon/.or 

.fcSmMW , through; you? • 'h’fee questjorts.siiggesl themselyea : public, 


• tarhous Midland 
To take his «a$pj 

production of the bjofi Jaa 


^jrlasts even Berg; who 
«nd, - certainly 
v Jhmehyon ; in operu- 

j ' j* ••---■ 


able, (his is a popular rather than a 
scholarly hook. Miss Sokol off adds 
nothing new of any significance, ■ 
either in source material or in in- 
terpretation: most of her sources 
and stories are well known. 

Perhaps the principal disappoint- 
ment is that a mere eighteen pafiM 
are given to the forty-sfcven years 
between Wagner's death and Cosi* 
mas own in 1930. The preceding 


• i - ^ . .(O Poes anybody - know "wh H r were H J® 

8eten syllables in l, onal huvers^ ^ 

- ■ mssKJ’JSm 

u “Ws , -' 1 - 1 - 1 * - ’* 




&3S***- 

less railway- iy«: 
compounds n^i 


pi i 


rres 


e original version? , any y ■ "Tj imfflw 

, (2mmnB that, what would be a K JbjStSfJd * fep 


«"cy; 




f42^: 


the Life 

WALTER 


THORNBURY 

[d^cmneM: ■ I.-. ^ # 


• : : s¥r f 680 ," rope " or ■; cable 1 
■" •- Ltjo^tthjT ftp .more in 


ia^'TaTlway.haw^^ 
less railway- ibop^ 5..^** 1 
compounds '.havqi 

tenary when U ls an 'adjccTi ve ' but that ihemselvM. 

1 he would uMH'avp. tii* seemed far bettw 


r," r ,' r . . wnsivu* 

T 3 )- Are we t to 'infer that the author 
rccommend^ this pronunciation of ceil- 


; hi?cr 10 «* P : S 


Met) and Manners 

WitiiiAH' H a^lItt 




'tef^fiirthef details 


j tot , ii! , . \-i' .Ml:*..-;: i-'i. ' 


MmSoiq 2BB 


' ■ ' pronunciation 

. .Jtigi&al and th|y iotebd .that the pronunciation in "^SJ^SoBrapte ** l -1 
Hhavthtty sriVoSbihe, 


Carlisle s 
that will be as 


^'reiiteAitXTs^al ma’s story is one, of the b^t. Miss _ 

mart-.. Sokoloff, who studied with Liszt s pg r j 0( i ^ obviously the most impor- 

nupil Siloti, tcILs it in a straight- tapt, but a fuller account of how she 
forwurd manner marred only by kept Bayreuth going and lrained 

a? Wawss? 

™%5h(inberg himself as The source material v* daunting line ^ f ronl any ^ Cosima bio- 

7_ - « • Pucd.nL At ■' published correspondence of caqh ot graphy 

1 5* lo be deterior- the major figures ia her life is, lifer- ■ • - — -U — . V 

’H’Pre than mere ally, voluminous) and she has seen Korrison Treston 

0r ° < ^es which can In- her way clearly through it wjthout iy ° 7 * Mr * jw™*" 

somewhat undue Amplification. There are gen- generously pmfented h « «fens 
ir St^bs .far-fetched erous quotations from letters arid Blake- - collection i to the Weslminrter 

'V^P^htive verse. No - other documents, and the complex, City Libraries. The catalogue, which 

t'?fW* work - we relationships of the Wagner-L»«t ^ available (pubfij? Library,' 

FtfiadDufei! ■ . l ‘ ttolic0eful “ circle are kept in perx pec live: , j^ ar y] c bon e Road; London, N.W.l, 

••••^ftsrsa assyasrajs- 

p with the demands ; can also be used as a more general 


'STx-T-j'A- 





^ made h upon ^^'by.^men who 'g^je by the . or rt^areh 

"the” k ■ .expected nothing lew man total self-, sjnee it draws attention, fo 

suss .s^'-iSfesrjaiSff 

lJA««J»P»i*l!iGus myitciy. But it *« dm., ; -« mUs ^‘ 

master- • wfwh«i *.i»eh a sCo>Hna looked fo 


-i. *^:^'*^*:*^ 

if:- Indeed ' ; biography of Cosima j vd(H)ity av ad- Vi dr|^. . . . ( 
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NEW BOOKS FROM 
H.E.B. 

The History of Canada 

K ENNETH Me N AIJG H T, Pmlexxor of Nish >ry, 
Uniwrsiiy of Toronto 

An interprets ion of lour centuries nf poliiioil, social and 
economic history from (artier and Omnipluin lo OicTcnhsikcr 
and Triideaii. -Wv net 

The Conflict of Generations 

LEWIS S. FE U E R , Professor of Sociology. University 
of Toronto 

A major history and sociology of world-wide student protest, 

** As a survey of the subject it is well-nigh exhaustive. The 
detail presented is continual iy fascinating and the value of 
the hook is thul it gives us, for rhe first time so far as L 
know, a rationale of the phenomenon of student protest.” 
Waller Allen in The Dolly Telegraph 70s net 

Augustine to Galileo 

A. C. CROMB1E 

The third edition of the classic history of science from the 
1st to the 17th century, wliich has been reset in a larger 
format. 7Vo volume set £5 5s net 

North African Writing 

(African 1 Writers Series) 

■Btitctl by LEH ORTZEN 

A varied select ion of Ihe work of some exciting North 
Africnn novelists. Long neglected in England; this school 
of writing lias already made a considerable and distinct 
contribution to West European literature. Paperback 9s net 

Now available in papetback 

The Sociological Tradition 

ROBERT NISBET 

“ This thoughtful and lucid guide shows more clearly than 
any previous book on social thought the common threads in 
the sociology tradition and the reason why so many of ils 
concepts have stood the lest of time.”— 77a- Timex Literary 
Supplement net 
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Letter by letter 


llltlAX MOICTON i Editor 1 . 
IliMNiiiiirt-liuls : ( '(irre&pnnilcnci 1 
Volume J- 242pp. Parix: A. G.Ni/et. 

'I III ODOKE IIILS I KKIVIAN' (Kduon : 
Volin ire : Cur resp node nee 

Volume J : May. l7J4Juno. 1736. 
50Kpp. I OS Svv.l i . 

Volume 4: Inly. I73h-Jaminry. 17.18. 
484pp. 10S Sw.fr. 

Studies mi Voltaire ainil the Eighteenth 
Cenlurj 

Volume l.XVIl; 241pp. Volume 
i.XVIIl: 205pp. 44 Sw.fr. each. 

Geneva: fn-.u'mi cl Musdc Volluirc. 

l or a long while lire letter* of 
Beaumarchais have culled for an 
editor, in do wind Theodora Bester- 
man has done for Voltaire and R. A. 
Leigh is doing for Rousseau; for 
none was more committed to his 
limes than this adventurer, intriguer, 
secret agent, editor and (almost inci* 
denialiy, to judge by his correspond- 
ence! playwright. At last the task has 
been taken in hand, mid the first 


index id ii.uik.-n and a lid of con- 
tents Whether ilu- whole edition is 
ns scholarly as i( might be remains, 
however, open to question. 'I he edi- 
tor himself accepts fatalistically that 
a great number of Beaumarchais let- 
ters are lost, which is understand- 
able; but. more seriously, he has 
operated :i .system of .selection, re- 
jecting Fetters written hy a .secretary 
in Beaumarchais's name except when 
the subject was particularly interest- 
ing. For the letters that appear, one 
important item is missing: an indica- 
tion of their provenance, for which 
vve must mvait an appendix in the 
final volume. Lacking this, we 
cannot readily estimate the standard 
of scholarship displayed in the edit- 
ing. hi (he circumstances, we should 
be grateful for this contribution to 
our knowledge of ticnumarchais; but 
we can in no sense regard it as n 
definitive edition. 

Meanwhile, two more volumes of 
the definitive Voltuire Correspond- 
ence have appeared , bringing it up to 
1,438 letters, sixty-one more at this 
point than in the earlier Bestcrman 
edition, Not only are there new 


volume, dealing with the first forLy letters ; new nppendixes, too, have 
yonr-s of Beaumarchais's life and been ndded, and the updating of 
containing more than 200 letters (a critical material has continued apace. 

The volumes are h precious posses- 
sion for any Voltuire scholar, but 


Huurter of them written to Beau- 
marchais). has been published. In ail 
over 1,500 letters will appear in the 
complete edition, 300 of them 
for Ihc first time: about half of 
the lacier were written to the foreign 
minister Vergcnncs with the basic 
theme that "il faut secourir les 
Aindricains “ in their struggle for 
liberation. 

Ait hough fur inferior in number 
id. those that remain from such 
Wlter- writers as Voltaire, they will 
provide a rare viewpoint on the 
declining Ancien Rdglme and the 
first revolutionary decade. Tho 
whole is preceded by a lively intro- 
duction from the editor, - Brian 
Morton, presenting his author, ever- 
active, ever-loquadous. through 
. selections. From the letters. The 
volume ends helpfully with both an 


often jejune. The second number is 
more interesting. Jean Led tie contri- 
butes a study on the Marquis dc 
Slide's philosophic sources : he sensi- 
bly limits himself to looking at tho 
authors Sadc actually cites, arguing 
that otherwise the field would be 
uncontrollably wide. His analysis 
leads him to the equally sensible 
conclusion that Sadc Ls not a “ phifn- 
omfene aberrant ", but rises natural ly 
out of (he Enlightenment, There is a 
danger or misplaced emphasis here 
liuwever. albeit implicit ; if Sude has 
his roots in the Enlightenment, one 
should nut assume- that the Enlight- 
enment necessarily leads to Sude. 
One does not feel that M. Leduc 
makes as clear & distinction as he 
might hnve done, and it would be h 
pity if this study were misused by 
those who see the age ns, in his own 
words, “celte entreprise dc demoli- 
tion 

George B. Wntts’s account of 
Charles Joseph Pnnckoucke, which 
follows, is an efficient "catalogue 
taisonmS ” illuminating an early press 
magnate, who bought and absorbed 
in tt very twentieth-century manner 
periodicals which presented an 
obstacle to him: a man full of busi- 
ness acumen, including u shrewd 
awareness of what the press could 
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Penal failings 


A Man for the 


was believed ]o”*bo ^ 1 


! «=«• Z pow«r and influe iceB ut 
i ^ *e study Is limited because it shirks 


continuous reading. The cluttered 
pages, smaller print and lack of 
index tend to make one lose, one’s 
bearings, particularly when one looks 
back to the more expansive Rnd 
attractive layout of the first edition. 

Of the two latest Studies on Vol- 
taire, the first contains a multiplicity 
of brief articles, ubout half of them 
on Voltaire. The best, like R. A. 
Leigh’s on Rousseau and Mme. de 
Warens, which reveals some new 
documents (including one previously 
unpublished letter by Rousseau) aro 
excellent ; but one or two on Vol- 
taire, over-stressing his influence on 
Humphry Clinker or ihc influence 
exerted upon him by Seneca, arc 


the evaluative approach. The author 
notes, for instnnee, what contempor- 
aries thought of the reporting by the 
Mont tear Universe l of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly’s deliberations; but 
nowhere does he attempt some judg- 
ment himself, although these reports 
have dearly been regarded by some 
historians as vital documentation 
and serious journalism of the highest 
order. Panckoucke’s own views on 
the Revolution are likewise treated 
very summarily. Since there is no 
index or bibliography either, the host 
of useful details provided -loses some 
of Its value. This is excellent mate- 
rial for n history of Pnnckoucke. 
rather than the history jtself. 


pessimistic 


KQLAND MO (t TIER : 

Claris c( '.pnihres du . sl&cle tics 
lumteres' 

160pp. Geneva; Droz.28Sw.fr. 1 ’ -fertile 



With the recent publication of the 
first part of John Ehrman’s biogra- 
phy of William Pitt, il was perhaps 
inevitable that u complementary 
volume should appear on Charles 
Fox. Indissolubly linked by bitter- 
ness and rancour during their lives, 
[hey divided the political world of 
the late eighteenth century between 
them, and continue to make parti- 
sans of their biographers. In this 
respect. Professor Reid marches 
doggedly in the footsteps of such 
liberal predecessors as G. M. Trevel- 
yan and Christopher Hobhouse. 
Fox is literally *■ the man who was 
on the right side of so many deeply 
rooted issues— on the side, (hut is. 
to be suppo r led by su bseq uen t 
events". The thcm'c is familiar but. 
on this occasion, it is developed by 
drawing on more manuscript 
sources, both English and Ameri- 
can, than has hitherto been the case. 

This is, however, .a biography of 
a ruther unusual kind. Professor 
Reid holds the chair of rhetoric and 
public speaking in the University of 
Missouri, and has ' decided to 
approach the problem through an 
examination . of Fox’s oratorical 
style and ability. The claims made 
for this talent are wide: “When all 
is said and done, historian and 
biographer must record that Fox 
achieved the vast part of his accom- 
plishments through his mastery of 
public speaking.” This belief in- 
volves Professor Reid in an exami- 
nation of the role Cicero and De- 
mosthenes played in the curriculum 
of eighteenth-century Eton, and in 
the disappointing discovery that 
there is no evidence that Fox made 
any speeches at all while an under- 
graduate at Oxford, The idea only 
really catches fire with Fox’s arrival 
at Westminster itself. With the 
useful reminder of just how small 
the eighteen |h- century House of 
Commons was- -physically us well 
as socially, Pitt and Fox could 
.almost literally rub noses across the 
narrow gangway— Professor Reid 
embarks _ on n speech -by-spccch 
examination of Fox’s career. 

Because these texts 


overthrow. Thj, ^ 
view of the ninetpMui, 

historians ; 
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nent Foxites ^ 3W educational pioneers 

f r« nSr boon 

There is even scut* 1. Mr. van tier Eykcii 
whether Fox himself gavei* {£ 
we!ght to what he said h, ^ cartridge . 

wUi.lH rC |. fcMOr Reids Ib« Susan Isaacs played 
would have expected FoTJ Lrjant parti, the work of 
spent long evenings roesfc ISLlson and Robin 
toricnl periods and potk* 
phors. Instead, the mS 
of events would be a spa 
thc-cuff performance fit. 
tween an all-night sessa* 
bling at Brooks’ and 


All of the experimenters have 
left their mark on present-day educa- 
tion. The effect of the work of Susan 
Isaacs is seen in (he teaching meth- 
ods of every good infant mu! junior 
school in the country. The work of 
Marion Richardson and Robin 
Tanner transformed the teaching of 
art. Hcnrv Morris, the most impor- 
tant of the two administrators whose 
work is described, was an adminis- 
trator with a dilference. He “chose 
administration in preference to 
teaching because he was a man of 
ideas and lie wanted thc authority Lo 
implement his plans’’. Of how many 


lie Malting House School director* of education, past or pre- 
iGimbridge experiment in sent, n , n ifco be said 7 Tli 


In grouping- together here two long 
essays written for the occasion and 
five briefer chapters, most of which 


mwL^learlv S |f n rK! ! ‘ Kes, ' s ® mef B es jjangcrous totalitarian possibilities, in iiccatisc these texts , arc rigidly 
, , h L ^° nd ^.P^S^ive camp. and writes off adhered to. there is never inv 

fwtn^ niS* ’ u the . most ’Volhure as far behind His age “en ce danger that the reader can go loo 

V ^?u ,n l * ,e : book. He qu il a de dyhamuque, de gdndreux et far wrong, but no court of law 

nf S ^ m0ra ^ i pessimism de fervent M.' Morlier lucidly would admit or disallow an Individ- 

o' ma,lv — cggffi? ‘ P[»8m«Nc quality of ual's claims or p“ I 

i relying 50 heavily on Ihc plainilT 

^9 Ua l r ^ x °' VX1 words. Professor Reid to 


many Enlightenment thinkers in recognizes tho 
their view of man. For him there are 
two groups, the “Left" which wished 


.torture in the opening.senlence of his ^ifht-wingera include Fon' who seems so in‘lVr« tedTn the ShMr- Mand^rd 1 ™ 8161 * ° nCe aBa,n t0 

introduction. It is greatly to his credit . ^lentbert, Mme. du Isnce of class-distinction hs an over- 

thit.- by and large, ui>lty grows easily ^ifend, Frederick II and Voltaire riding factor, he is curiously blind to 
OV^I OE- -thif}; diversity, - (tnoutttl th& lSlttur line moiufinli Ihn pprtnrtmln aetwio al. -i- •* ' 

. oldest .of these articles', 
scission du sl&cle de;’ 
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Cd|tgr«n in 1963, is Mow 1 the level ; me ^ fesefnatmg, and it leads to |era even more with us two centuries 
off the retjt in being too obviously an sor ne usef ul conclusions— the pages later. 

'mm, Pro doth a, i (hfr- and, oVCt> S? are excel- v . Hie EnpyclQpddie. for all its refor- 


departure for Newmarket 
diverse ns Philip Fr„ 
Samuel Rogers agreed that 
startling contrast could 
between the measured _ 
Pitt and (lip spontaneous, 
rhodomontades of Foi, _ 
speaking was Fox’s grata 
there is little evidence of || 
cultivated.. 

The most obvious lira 
such nn approach; how 
Fox led n life outside W. _ 
which had an importance dj|i 
and which frequenlly r 
the performance in fe 
itself. Instead of disa 
responses to issues a sfc 
of a wide variety of 
Professor Reid too oi 
them to academic slatesnh 
in the context of a form! 
Thc most glaring exam 
concerns the French 
Fox is made to speak oa 
topic as if 1 he had new 
France, had never beea 
blessing of Voltaire, tad 
entered Into close ii 
with Lafayette; Noailks 
members of thc French Ii 
locracy. In speaking ofT 
was not addressing himrtl 
of ubstract propositions W 
but- was speaking of a ^ 
believed he kndw well, 
which his friends were p 
In spite of these 
which make it in solw 
unsatisfactory production 
must still be recommeoi 
best life of Fox to date 

— and intention, it far ® 

the trap of taking any of its predecessors; but, 
value. In particular, stage, someone must P**' 
.once again to the holy ground qf WhiggW 
encomium on Fox as ihc more than merely worship 


3 lie teaching of art and 
ih Forest School directed 
*1 Rutter. Barry Turner 
tadf with two examples 
hphich often occurs when 
fined with developments 
ja do not see eye to' eye 
,iainIstralors. One of these 
jjrtofl Rebellion, and the 
_»wk of the late Henry 
id education officer for 
». The authors do not 
fcl their choice is comprc- 
kt do they claim that all 
,itora were equally suc- 
U they do argue that 
*ij (Making and practice In 
bu been enriched by 
rork they describe. 

:*a pioneers have much in 
Bq were all strong per- 
iJkj were deeply dissatis- 
«ay current practices and 
bmakc changes, not by 
but by opening 
•ftsul their own ex[wnse. 
Ideas could be tested, or 
ting in the classroom 
•w approach to leaching 
results than the old. or 
Ibe accepted adminis- 
!ty, at local or contra I 
level, wherever I hey 
w acting as a brake on 


The present 
developments in colleges of further 
education, though not quite the 
centres for community activities 
which Morris envisaged in his original 
concept of thc village colleges, do 
show the influence of his thinking— 
especially about thc education of the 
older teenage groups. 

Henry Morris had io overcome 
opposition from his education com- 
mittee. but his troubles were nothing 
lo those which beset thc Higdons. The 
opposition of two strong-minded 
radical teachers and the more con- 
servatively minded school managers 
resulted in the Burslon Rebellion. 
Mr. and Mrs. Higdon were 
appointed to the village school »t 
Hurston in Norfolk, she as headmis- 
tress and he as assistant. She was “ a 
natural toucher ”. Her husband’s 
“ interest in education was marginal. 
He believed in the power of learning 
as an instrument to create social 
justice and equality.” Thc clash 
between the Higdons and the school 
managers resulted in their dismissal. 
The Burslon Rebellion is a fascinat- 
ing story and is a good example of 
what happens when there is a lack of 
harmony between educator and ad- 
ministrator. As in the recent case of 


Mr. van der l?.yken lulls the story 
of the Forest School. I his is the only 
experiment described which docs nut 
appear to have inspired any follow- 
ers. Dr. Ernest Westlake established 
the Order of Woodcraft Chivalry. 
On the theories of (he Order, Wesl- 
Inke planned to open a school. His 
untimely death prevented this. Cuili- 
hen Rutter, a member of the Order, 
took up Westlake's work and opened 
the Forest School. ‘“Hie Forest 
School tried to provide for their 
charges an environment IhaL was an 
amalgam between a camp, a school 
and a Seoul jamboree.” 

Mr. van der Eyken agrees that the 
school "in its zeal for reform was 
led into absurdities ’’. Later he tells 
us that it was partly inspired by 
ideas expressed hy Professor J. 3. 
Findlay. Something must have gone 
wrong with the interpretation of these 
ideas. As Professor of Education ut 
Manchester University from 1903 to 
1925, Findlay directed the Fieldcn 
Schools experiment. The differences 
between the Forest School and the 
Fieldcn Schools could hardly have 
been greater. At the Forest School 
there were no formal classes, “no 
standard discipline”. Al the Fieldcn 
Schools there was discipline, attend- 
ance at lessons was routine. There 
were no uniforms, and there was no 
division into Elves. Woodlings. 
Trackers or Pathfinders, but the 
children were divided into thc 
normal infant and Junior school 
groups. Thc teaching methods were 
broadly Froebeland Monlessori. 

Thc adventures of the book’s title 
are related in a lively and informu* 
live way, especially the Malting 
House School experiment and thc 
Burst on Rehellion. Thc former, as 
well as giving details of how the 
school worked, tells of the part 
Geoffrey Pykc played in establishing 
and maintaining the school : the 
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Risinchill. the nu now-minded acl- latter may set social and educational 


ministrutor often succeeds jn minim 
i/.ing or destroying the effects of the 
reformer. 


historians wondoring whut other 
such stories lie hidden in N.U.T. and 
other files. 
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The dilemma inherent in any form ol 
penal treatment was clearly expressed 
by Sir Alexander Paterson many 
years ago: namely that offenders arc 
being trained for the responsibilities 
of a life of freedom in conditions of 
captivity. This is particularly true for 
boys undergoing borstal detention, 
where the emphasis is directly on re- 
habilitation in the hope that Ihc drift 
to habitual crime can be halted. That 
borstal training is proving a dis- 
appointment. at least in terms of dis- 
cern ible results. Is shown by the in- 
creasing number of former borstal 
boys who arc reconvicted within 
three years of their release. 
There is no lack of explana- 
tions for these figures, and, among 
the factors that arc evidently import- 
ant in any assessment of borstal train- 
ing, the educational programme de- 
serves special consideration. 

Dr. Stratla's study of the educa- 
tional experiences of borstal boys 
prior to, and during, their training 
is. then, more than an exercise in 
academic research, though, in its 
methodology and language, it bears 
all thc marks of iU origins. On the 
basis of her findings she makes n 
number of specific recommenda- 
tions, and her book is throughout a 
serious and well-documented intro- 
duction to an aspect of penology 
that has so far been somewhat 
neglected. The study is based on 
interviews with 363 borstal boys, 
with a more intensive tape-recorded 
session with thirty-nine of them, 
selected at random but so as Lo 
reflect the distribution of borstal 
com mi nv.cn Is throughout England 
and Wales. Il can hardly be said 
that any very clear picture emerges, 
for the confident identification of 
criminality with low intelligence can 
no longer be maintained and the 
larger claims for the worth of intel- 
ligence tests are discredited. A des- 
cription or the sample along famil- 
iar lines environment, intelligence, 
previous educational experience, 
work record, present offence— Is 
followed by a detailed analysis of 
the content of, and thc boys’ nUl- 
tude towards.- thc education they 
had received before conviction. 
Front all this there emerges an 


impression nf poor motivation and 
unrealistic preparation for after- 
school life. Hut the hoys’ general 
dissatisfaction with wlt.tl and how 
they were taught would need lo be 
much more accurately checked for 
il to he of much value as evidence. 

It is the second half of Dr. 
Stratla’s hook, which deals with 
education as u pan of borstal train- 
ing and concludes with her own 
suggestions for its improvement, 
that is thc more useful. She is right 
lo comment on the persistence of a 
mystique, largely inspired by Pater- 
son’s ideals of fifty years ago, 
which emphasizes a brisk regime 
with much physical exercise and 
overtones of public school tradition. 
Education as such is for the most 
part confined to six hours a week 
of evening classes, ihc daytime 
being taken up with vocational 
training and ail assortment of 
manual tasks. She thinks that “ a 
more diversified struct tire, based on 
individual needs, would seem lo he 
required in the l raining and rehabi- 
litation of young delinquents ”, Thc 
Tutor Organizer, who is responsible 
for thc educational programme, 
should be integrally part of the 
institutional structure instead aL as 
at present, being seconded to a 
borstal by an outside educational 
authority. Instead of being “ an ero- 
sion of leisure time ”, education 
should be recognized as an essential 
dement in the process of preparing 
the offender for a responsible life 
on his release. 

These are reasonable proposals, 
and Dr. Straita may well be right in 
supposing that the present practice 
of borstals is too circumscribed in 
its application to boys who are very 
different from those who were the 
pioneers of more than a generation 
ago. But she is hardly specific 
enough in relating an intensification 
of an ’’ education ” that is inadequ- 
ately defined to thc hard fact of 
criminal behaviour. She reflects the 
sort of undifferentiated optimism 
about the worth of educational op- 
portunity for all, which the “ Black 
Papers ”, with whatever justifica- 
tion. have so severely critic feed. 
Moreover, she lias nothing lo sny 
about the huge cost of so indivi- 
dualized a programme, which in 
any case would appear to place n , 
premium on delinquency as being, 
the passport to educational advan- 
tages which many law-abiding boy# 
arc still loo often deprived of. 
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in the Royal Society, at ft suitable 
distance from the centres of learn- 
ing, and “scientists” were well 
advised to abjure their former interest 
in introducing new forms of study 
within the educational system: 
though even that apologist of the 
Royal Society, Thomas Sprat, could 
not resist a gesture towards an 
opportunity lost, with what was to 
be lasting effect down to the present. 
For It is at this point that there took 
root the idea that humane learning 
and science are at cither side of a 
great divide. 

Mr. Webster outlines the scope and 
fortunes of the educational move- 
ment in a long and informative intro- 
duction, to a collection which in- 
cludes other hitherto unpublished 

pieces, as well as Hartlib’s M mail a 
and Dury’s lie formed School which 
have been reprinted. A historian of 
sdcnce. hy training a scientist and 
teacher, he is well equipped to dn s0. 
Familiar with the rich resource* of 
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Religion, the Reformation and Social 
Change). A letter from Hartlib to 
Dury dated 1630 alone belies the view 
that Puritans paid no attciilioa lo 
Bacon's works before 1640 and were 
congenitally incapable of understand- 
ing ihenr. it indicate# a firm grasp 
or the De angnirniis sciendum m 
(1623) in its bearing on education. 

Mr. Webster leaves aside contro- 
versies among historians of the period 
to concentrate on. the materials. One 
would question the idea underlying 1 
discussloq of the school curriculum- - ■ 
which that pioneer student u£ the 
subject. Foster Watson, was at pains 
to dispel- -that at rhis lime “ Renais- 
sance humanist ” ideas gave way to 
Baconian empiricism, as if there had 
been lio modification of the former 
at the Reformation. And interesting . 
points repiain to be clarified. • 

For instance, a book by George 
Snell (1644) proposed a standing 
committee qf scholars to supervise 
school reform, and a plan for re- 
organizing schools was due for suh- ■ 
mission to the Council of State in 
September. 4 fi50. Was ii in this con- . 
nexion thqi Hartlib drew up a li<t of 
“ Commissioners for the A cl t { ic 1 
Council for Schooling ” ori wbich lDc 
name of Milton figure# ? > '■ 

. It. is evident.- however, ;tnal Mr. . 
Webster bus a' good de;tl more to say 
on the subject- ifan there was space 
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Kl KJv 


Miir.il Lduuitinn 

KmilL\l|>c arid fici*an P.m I 
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I Iil-mj iivti bunk- aiv m|Hiri :uul 
commentary un a three yeans’- re- 
Mi.trch project into the development 
ut moral nufgireni in voting people 
i*l ho Mi sexes from seven to seven- 
teen veins of age. The first volume 
is a thorough report of the in cgtiiry. 
selling it in the context of sociolngi- 
cal. psyehologie a f, philosophical, 

and theological views: the second is 
an analysis of the implications of the 
slutlj for the teaching «f morality in 
M'lmuk The author i-, a well-known 
ed nca lion is i who for twenty years 
has Imight at St. Luke's College of 
luhicalion in F-xelcr, where he is 
head of the religious education de- 
partment. 

The value of Dr. Bull’s inquiry is 
obvious. To put it simply, he has 
demonstrated the highly complex 
character of the influences which 
toad to moral decisions, so that no 
simple answers (such as that the 
family only affects the child I will 
serve, while at the same time each 
separate influence unquestionably 
bighly affects the capacity for judg- 
ment. If it shows nothing else, the 
project demonstrates both the com- 
plexity and the interrelationship of 
family, home, church, school, natural 
factors, .sexual difference, physiology, 
and the like. We can no longer say 
that the leaching of morals is Aim pie 
and easy ; at the same time, the 


study shows that it is of quite 
r enormous importance. 

The ordinary reudci will find the 
second volume, un moral education, 
the more easily read and mustered, 
and in that sense the more impor- 
tant. Dr. Bull is convinced that 
wliut lie styles '* the search for 
meaning and purpose in life" is 
basic to young people’s moral grop- 
ing. This is why, as he says, religion 
is involved in moral teaching -bill 
religion is to be seen as - motivat- 
ing. rather than dictating, moral- 
ity Further, every moral issue 
involves persons and hence requires 
some awareness of what and who 
persons are. The aim of moral 
education is to develop that matur- 
ity which, in the authors words, “is 
the hallmark of responsible citizen- 
ship in democratic society ”. 

Along the wuy. Dr. Buff writes 
suggestively and helpfully of the 
role played by (among other fac- 
tors) intelligence, sexual differences, 
and home environment. He has 
especially interesting remarks to 
make on the need for developing an 
awareness of reciprocity in human 
relationships and on the basic 
meaning of guilt feelings. His con- 
clusions hr positive ; he is not pes- 
simistic- about the possibility of 
aiding the young to grow in aware- 
ness of moral values but he is under 
no illusions nboiil the problem pre- 
sented in a society whose values are 
in great confusion. 

Anyone concerned with teaching 
children and adolescents will profit 
by reading the second of these 
volumes; (lie first will be found 
useful by professionals and by those 
interested in child psychology. 


Old Testament varieties 


GEORG TOURER i 

Introduction to the Old Testament 

Translated' by 1 David Orccri. 

540pp. S.P.CX £2 1 5s. 

R. K. HARRISON i 

frjtroducdoTi lo Hie Old -Testament. - 
1,215pp. Tyndpic Press.. £3. . 

.Tiie enormous size of these two books 
need not) really daunt the reader, but 
. ho had beltcr.be am Old Testament 
scholar, or n man who plans io be- 
come one; for the learning in each 
of them is massive, and the biblio- 
graphies very thorough, even if Pio- 
wssor Fohrer seems tq show a Jesse r 
acquaintance .with English language 
. books than does Professor .Harrison. 

■Each, of course, covers much the 
Same wound, making list of the same 
material. No doubt neither scholar 
has read the whole of every book 
ttvwhich he refers or includes in the 

• bibliography, for Ihflt.woiffd be * 
lifetime’s work : but obviously he has 
had to read: most of thorn, and that 
there should be this vast literature, 

. the evidence of most devoted Chris- 
. Lihn scholarship, is itself most im- 

pressive.Thc agnostic knows -little of 
it,: apd fails to appreciate tiur dour 
. P«l«iwe which has been given 40 the 
: Jody of tf* biblical, text* bv Chris- 
tians, and during the rnode^n period 
especially there bus betti a huge 
■ increase in the output of sitctr. 

. scholarship. ?-.* J . ; 

The text Itself hfw been roinu|e|y; 
determined 1 , the method 'oT c’oqiposi- 
Uon hiis been dcb.ajledi lb hundred/' 
of books, the work: of archaco|b-< 

; Spats has been followed fend used with* 
dose attention, a* has the work pi; 
Students of priipjlive religion and ofl 
scientists; Each' of these books stands; 
an the work of the past, and each, 
make* the student aware of the!, 

• obiingex in altfthde . which have! 
(parked Old Tdatameni research. 

i-^Wj.^s poInt'.of view Professor; 


frah^aljoix.I.oX fcj, German book. 

V . • ’■ . v V : 1 

‘i ! *• :»■' .. *’ • *-'<’*%,.* ’ 

l’;i j : : ■ • -!'r *;•. i. • *•'. ' . ; 


jV « r '?’ ^dlin with an introduction 
by Professor A. S. Pcnke in 1924 
(TLS, January 10, 1924). Other edi- 
tions followed; the author revised 
his work ; after .his death it was re- 
vised ugain; and now, so rapidly do 
attitudes and information change, 
here is a new book which ackrow- 
Icdges Dr Selim, but in which there 
is little left of the original work. It 
had been Qermnn scholars who set it 
all going when in the nineteenth 
century they abandoned the tradi- 
tional view of a verbid divine inspira- 
tion, and began to examine the text 
as. they, would that of any other 
ancienLbook. They rejected the idea 
Hint the Pentateuch- was the work 
of Moses, hnd indeed Moses himself 
almost disappeared into a mythical 
limpo. They saw the Psalms us reli- 
gious, poems whose composition 
covered many generations, saw the 
prophetical books o$ collections 
from different sources, and placed 
The Book of. Daniel in the Mhcca- 
bean age. Thcy dld much moft. and 
what they achieved, was to set the 
.OljJ Testament wade open to the ffWd 
of scholarship. 

-Professor Fohrer belongs firmly to! 
thnt fine of development, but he 
hi ways regards his forebears with a 
critical eye, sometimes finding ele- 
moots od history, for example {a the 
story of Esther, , where many '6f his 
predecessors would ’ baVe found 
none;but in 'generalhe.belongs to. 
;wHRt:is usually ! called *Mhp: critical 
sebopj of scholarship, and bis is an 
ddlplrable ■hook;, usefully planned, 
giving, ail -the necessary informa tioh, 
And at the Baute.time rpaking it plain 
, that be is wfjlipg about something of' 
importance in the study, 
otrellgoijs esdporlence. 

• But this kind of approach does not. 
satisfy ever yon? ; then) are con&ecva- ' 
lives, men who have usually been 
brought 

qc^epte^ verb^^iraHon. and: who 
rcftisc to Abandon iL PrbfcssorHariji- 
sq iv belong?, tq , the conservative side, 
and sees no rcksoh to rdJecUdy bf it, 
He will not even allow there, to be 
tw^ , qonfUctiiig .Qccounu of rjj e ‘ 

' • • 1 • . ' ; • i 1 '. 

j-- ^ - c ;■ ' 


nERTRAM COLGRAVli and Colgmvc. examining Bede's which rnni - * ! 

It. A. I*. MYNORS llidiitirsi : motives for writing the Ect ltwinsfical publications' 1 ! rafercil ‘-«l b 

Bede's Ecclesiastical History of the History. rigliLIv emphasizes the some arc r'ith^ < L- UsefuI * H 
English People eschatological theme— Bede wrote to probably have 

ri 1 8pp. Clarendon Press; Oxford demonslretc the activity of God on perilled in ihe^nirofi?,^ 1 ^ 

Un.il now I he slendaiel edition of *£ ^Ack ‘i[.eelities‘ y Such'en 

Bedes bcrlesiastnal History of thr interpretation is perhaps loo limited, is intended Vti^ 
English People has been that by and unnecessarily widens the gap and unsilh i ^ 
Charles Plummer (18%. still available between Bede's mentality and our satisfy no onew,^. '** 
in ihe I Oof reprint). The question l ’ lvn - Bl -'de undoubtedly wrote partly admiited that the ^ 
arise 1 , whether the new “Oxford *««.„' “ Anglo-Saxon ,ncnt Sr 

Medieval Texts edition hy the 

late Bertram Colgrave and Sir Roger onii , ,h e pagan festivals of the Anglo- . Slr Ko S Cl Mynors, do s 
M ynurs replaces Plummer’s— h Saxons when we have described those h;in d. undeterred by cooi 
handy volume at almost hair the price of the Greeks and Romans ?) and the for the “ average student’ , 
which includes, besides the Eccleslos- Northumbrians in particular (he re- his textual introduction 
History. Bede's History of the lates, nostalgically, that in the time ;,ntl recondite account oftw 
Abbots of Wearmomh ami Jar row, of Edwin. King of Northumbria 616- scri Pts of the Eccleslufai 
his letter to Egbert, the anonymous 32. u mother with a new-born baby whieh makes fnsdnalinj 
Life of Abbot Ceolfrid, and Lhc con- could walk in safety from sea to sea). iind contains orielS. 
-- -rary account of Bede’s death. Furthcrmore< Uede had b] . £ lh t e of i 

new edition lins only the last : m || } , j t H - begun by M. L. W. La& 

mal item. But on the credit “ . 501 ‘ u “ l H,s lich ^ a ] demonstrated the 

Kas a good translation, which is * n e “ l 1 tropology, exemplified Bede s works abroad by in 
provement on the " Penguin b ) Temporihits and De Tent - provenance of the maniaa 
s " volume, assimiiitlcs the ' pomm Ration f tbolh ignored in continued by Professor B| 
of modern research, and con- Colgnivc’s introduction), was one ' v 'h° proved that the sc-cital 
s to our knowledge of the reason, in addition lo his concern for S! U wn?L? 1 
tradilion. t h e salvation of mankind, for his pre- Rp ,i J 1 

rave was responsible for the occupation in the Ecclesiastical His- court where 
:al introduction, the trans- lory with the controversy between the 3 

ss s fXr n M°^:ft r^^ ,,i “ h “ rehKorer ‘ ■ - 

*5" ( Thf SicaMnlre ,hc miracu,ous into thc Lccmlons aSd 

i contains littlJ thM is new e t mcnl in J ho , History by Plummer, thus shorai.1 

has omc shortcomines Tt' "he eyes of the executioners of St. ample, that the copies a j 
i pul tL&rfSS^i/orv c ba i n . i r0p u 0UI ’ thc bo ? iCS of th0 belun 8 to one recesuin' urf 

h it hardly mentions. Bede, n esc h"fofo e “ Ll ^ theme nnd ' Sordid . S,r R “ SC ‘ S , -"i 1 

nous author whose known with the be i iof . s of thc agc _ BlU hc s.ons themselves a m 
includes sixteen Btblicnl com- cou [ d havc addcd lha , many of because he takes into a«U 
tes, saw himself primarily as Betlc’s " miracles ” are capable of the continental mafliuctiM 
Setist and was so regarded in rational explanation. For example, those in Cambridge stttj 
ame Ages. Mellilus prayed to put out thc fire almost totally ignored by Rs 

y lnd - ‘? ,ia,lfiC 1 d * And he publishes for tbi H 
miraculously exlingmshing the . . co |u t cd with the a* 
flames. Similarly, the charming story : ,. i! n J n i.JL t h an 741 
of how St. John of Beverley cored n 

dumb boy, by patiently teaching him Publfo Library' MW 

to say aye and then to pronounce by o, Arngirt. Co? 

m or oF thc Flood, even Jonah tf , !f ■ “ nd finally words and j 9521. Though the Leniiiji 
>r less gets his “fish” buck, ^ McIj an cai'lyoxamplc julds litllfc toourkno^ 

aniel is. prediction and not °« speech, theupy. the text. ’ tt is^nghl fhal iti 

beau. Those of Co Ip raves footnotes should suppdrt the 


temporary account of Bede's death. 

The new edition has only the last 
additional item. But on the credit 
side it has a good translation, which is 
an improvement on the "Penguin 
Classics" volume, assimilates the 
results of modern research, and con- 
tributes to our knowledge of the 
textual (rudiLion. 

Colgrave was responsible for the 
historical introduction, the trans- 
lation and subject footnotes lo the 
text, and Sir' Roger Mynors for 
the text mil introduction and thc 
Latin text. Thc historical intro- 
duction contains little (hat is new, 
and it has some shortcomings. It 
fails lo pul the Ecclesiastical History 
in the context of Bede’s other works 
—which it hardly mentions. Bede, n 
voluminous author whose known 
corpus includes sixteen Biblical com- 
mentaries. saw himself primarily as 
an excgelist and was so regarded in 
the Middle Ages. 


Creation or oF thc Flood, even Jonah 
more or less gets his “ fish ’’ buck, 
and Daniel is. prediction and not 
Maccabeau. 

Thc strange thing about his work 
is [hni hc states his dislike of such 
terms tis "verbal inspiration " or 
" inerrant but his whole book is 
really a sustained argument, and 
often a most ingenious one, for 
wbaTsueh terms imply. No " mis- 
take” slips past his attention. 
Nevertheless he Is not pure con- 
servative, he sees, for example, that 
not all the Psulms can have been 
written by David. But in the end, 
and 1,200 pages is a long stint, the 
reader is left with a corroding doubt 
about his whole method of upproacli. 
feeling that the Old Testament, 
cannot really be, and heed not be. 
quite what' ecclesiastical tradilion 
once supposed. 

The important point, and each in- 


Furthermore, Bede had objective 
intellectual interests. His technical 
interest in chronology, exemplified 
by De Temporihits and De Tern- 
pomm R 11110111 ' (both ignored in 
Colgnivc’s introduction), wqs one 
reason, in addition lo his concern for 
the salvation of mankind, for his pre- 
occupation in the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory with the controversy between the 
Roman and Celtic churches over the 
date of Easter. 

Colgrave defends the miraculous 
element in the Ecclesiastical History 
(thc eyes of the executioners of St. 
Alban drop out. thc bodies of the 
Ewald brothers arc washed up the 
Rhine) because it was part of the 
eschatological theme and accorded 
with the beliefs of thc age. But he 
could have added that many of 
Bede's " miracles " are capable of 
rational explanation. For example, 
Mellilus prayed lo pul out thc fire 
at Canterbury— the wind changed, 
“ miraculously ’’ extinguishing the 
flames. Similarly, the charming story 
of how St. John of Beverley cured 11 
dumb boy, by patiently teaching him 
to say “ aye ”, and then to pronounce 


Johannine Logos 


W. H.CADMAN: 

The Open Heaven 
Edited by G. B. Cuird. 

220pp, Oxford: Blackwell. £2 

It wus widely known that the late 
W. H. Cadman had been for 
many years engaged upon a work 
on lhc Fourth Gospel, Like some 
of his most distinguished predeces- 
sors in this field he died with the 
work still incomplete, and unpub- 
lished. The NacMtiss was not only 


being with the 
ground that His mduslos -= - 
tionship ensured that rainy 
who should conic 10 ““'. 
could now be there with ff 11 . 1 

This theme is worked 
subsequent expositions, rar 
it is shown how the Spiff 
role both in the umonflfj*. 
with the map Jesus j 
subsequent Inclusion g 
within thelovh-rtlatrf, 
this inclusion does wt • 
within the ministry ot ' 
consequent ut»n ffw 


^an p criticism 


^lSeof£500.To 

' &fe »nd sons moved 
L and she was safely 

r“M.; al u m b M T«n 
^worth-and n new 
w.i Bvron. Two of -his 

julenceof Liberty (1815k 

indication* dated 
y- Togeiher with his 

oho, separately incarcerated 

Fields for the same 
X continued in absentia 10 
taker. He had ample 

om^Hunt's ephemeral 
irtlhis or any other period 
Uwwn. Of the Oxford edi- 
Works (1923) the 
B. S. Milford, wrote: 

it burdened it with all the 
U d j«udonymous poem9 
^ may not have been con- 
k Hunt— often airrente 
i dp hatf a column or so— 
uMpcT*. Often the evidence 
and many poetasters 
titc Hunt at his most un- 
it poems Milford did print 
the New Poet Laurent ” 
ud “Elegy on Our Lost 
(Princess Charlotte), .pub- 
ilk Examiner on respec- 
jury 2, 1814, and Dccem- 
JU7. The verses on Southey 
ised to "My honest 
,’iid the elegy begins : 

Mj drooping bell must toll. 

■kb"? Why a “ droop- 
1 The answer is that bc- 
4 b appearance in thc 
Hum’s contributions bad 
j as “bellman's verses”. 
iBumber of other anonym- 
■ii if “poems" is not too 
nid for Hunt’s unbuttoned 
of.which nine can now be 
lo him oh external evid- 
k evidence is in the John 
Collection in (he Bodleian 
la whom lam indebted for 
lorovealit, 

ftawn collection contains a 
of bellman's verses of 
mb an4-, nineteen Ih oen- 
Tn«fl comjnoqly took thc 
broadsides embellished 
woodcut illustration of 
, * town-criers and with pic- 
w ornamental woodcut 
Jhoy were printed, 
"'London or thc provinces, 
^Noor distribution by 
JMelting Christmas boxes 
masters the house- 
j ™ wards in which they 
^ The verses were for the 
M®l* on Christmas Day, 
*" (or Might) or on 




Leigh Hunt 
as Bellman 


BY SIMON NOWELL-SMITH 


recent public cvents-n military vic- 
tory, perhaps, or a now net of Parlia- 
ment. The printer in the first place, 
having presumably fec’d n hack to fill 
his broadside with verses in the con- 
ventional form— 

Accept, my worthy Masicr*, this 

address, 

By which I mean my gratitude t’espress 

— circulated his annual sample lo 
individual bellmen, inviting them to 
subscribe for copies on which their 
own names and addresses, as 1 hough 
they were themselves the poetasters, 
would be printed. In Leigh Hunt's 
day the rale of subscription was 
"Sixpence per Hundred on the 
Verses- -and for single Fifties. 5s.". 

Among the broadsides collected hy 
John Johnson arc forty-eight printed 
between 1791 and 1869 by successive 
members of the ReyncIJ family. John 
Hunt served his apprenticeship under 
Henry Reynell and married the 
sistcr-kl-iaw of Henry’s son, Carcw 
Henry Reynell, the printer of Ihe 
Feast of the Poets, The Defence of 


Liberty and several of Leigh Hunt's 
periodicals. (Carew ReyneH'a 
daughter, incidentally, married 
Hazlitt's son, and was the mother of 
W. Carew Hazlitt, thc bibliographer. 
Carew's -son, Charles Wcatherby, was 
Ihe friend in whose house Leigh 
Hunt died in 1859.) 

Several of thc Rcyncij broadsides 
in the Johnson collection arc the 
printer’s own file copies of the pre- 
liminary samples, or proofs of these. 


liminary samples, or proofs of these, 
with corrections and annul a lions in 
his hand. It is from these that we 
lea m which verses were written by 
Leigh Hunt. Thc earliest sample with 
Hunt's initials added In manuscript 
is '* A Copy of Verses ... for the 
Year 1814", l.e. printed before 
Christmas 1813. The ncxl year's 
broadside is glossed; "The verses 
marked L.H. were written by Leigh 
Hunt when in prison— C.H.R" Rcy- 
nel! ascribes no verses to Hunt in 
the broadside for 1816; there is no 
annotated sample for 1817 ; the elegy 
on Princess Charlotte, who had died 
In childbed in November 1817. Is 


duly glossed " Leigh 111101” in lhc 
sample (nr 1818. 

Wc may suppose that Reynell paid 
Hunt a fee fur liis verses, lo alleviate 
the financial si revues of gaol. Hunt 
seems to have raised t5(H) to pay his 
fine from the publishers--" those 
knaves in Paternoster Row ’’ he called 
them-— of The Feast of the Poets and 
The Defence of Liberty, partly by the 
sale of lhc copyrights. 

Thc following are the lilies of the 
verses identified as hy Hunt. First 
lines have been added in thc hope 
that some at least may be uncovered 
in one or another of Hunt’s “ many 
papers ". It should perhaps be added 
lliat the only oiher attributions by 
Reynell arc of verses by “ W. 
Wcatherby, of Newmarket " .(1816), 
perhaps a relative of Charles 
Wcatherby Reynell, and " J. Oilier* 

( 1818). .presumably James, one of the 
brothers who. in ihe year lhc verses 
were written, published Keats’s first 
book of Poems, Shelley’s Laon and 
Cythna, and the second edition of 
Hum’s The Story of Rimini. 

For lhc Year 1814. 

" On the Poet Laureal ": 

My honest masters, take care of 
extremes. 

" Bonaparte, and the Triumph of 
Europe ": 

AH ye who value freedom and free laws. 
“Orange Boven 

Huzza, my boys ; our friends the 
Dutch have risen. 

" Conclusion ” : 

So fill, my merry mnsters, fill your 
glasses. 

For thc Year 1815. 

" Bonaparte in Elba 
Monarch, a few months since, of 
widespread lands. 

" The Congress " : 

But what, my masters, are the Congress 
9 doing ? 

's “The Slave Trade": 
d However, ’twas a dismal thing, no 
if doubt, 

r. [Altered in manuscript to "Then 'twas 
is a lamentable thing, no doubt".] 

;h "The Militia ": 

Tliia standing army too— I like It not. 
” "The Properly Tax": 

But soft, my masters— what's this 
c ‘ sudden ory 7 

■C 

in " Tlie Tenth I Imsars “ : 

ve A mighty noise this, of the 10th 

kll Hussars 1 


school of rare intensity 


. was jiui omj cnnseaueilt upon 

Iroduction makes it, is that however unfinished but. it appears, some-. Th . -vnosilion bdfri)? 
tbe,01d Testament was compo'sed, 'determinate in form; it was , j Jt , be ,| 0 xt of -W 

djjHneiy.iHctaledor written by men [aken over, however, by Cad man's V from t h e # 

fallible as ourselves, it is the reem-rf. successor,- Dr. G. B. Caird. who c . on ) . lifetime. Ba< 


faHible ag ourselves, it is the record successor. Dr. G. B. Caird, who 
of the- story, sometimes religious. ' as even Ws modest preface cannot 
sometimes very secular, of a people co 5 cca Jj bas .bestowed much pious 
whp were convinced that they were . ' s ' c ‘ 1 * etl labour upon it, and 
not only in vivid touch with the real it its present form. It 

God. but waw r.flllnd « might have been w<»n if nr 


study of a . lifc» 1 .7- 

senlence is a - Jr a wfor*s 


God, but were called by him to a p , f h J K 1 “ ve j ,ee “ well if Dr. 
great destiny. Their conception of ibc ^ ft rd had used the preface to ex- . is crftk*^ 

nature, of Upd and of^heir destiny .the book is not X this 

. changed as the generaUdns bassed; at . ?,l uc,t antl to have known, at . r ;bufe td his 

‘hejr faith nearly tre/shed^bul . ^ ««U *Hc four chapters of f “K- g 

they, and their faith, displayed the ‘he first part stated the main thesis, ?? J e j n ilrflS* 


awiimiivw --vrij ■ _ f 

every parallel, near or 
is valid ' 

Indeed its owji jrtlej^ 1 ^ 
procedure 1 Ihftl- ijy. 
Snly when *■*&£, 


[|»UWLER | . . (ions and passes over qualities 

n**8 oLFraach Symbolism which the writers did share and 
rhincpinn n ■ , — which bo n long way towards cx- 

pm'yKS SS .t't*Si^ rt K w r4 

1 • -> • ' founder to standing " by their side 

! . .. . and " opening the path 

a ,tC Professor Lawler elects to start in 


■ wi.v. wji^wuiea -almost to -uuve smoomea me ^rms. 

destt-uotlort. but .cvcnlUgJIy standing ™«ier*.palh. y -^^nE D 7effioD ^ , 

EhL° f 011 ^FPe^utqrs. The main thesis explains the reJa- Sble AgaHV ^ 0 ^ 

•events or may sometittics have Na2artth, and the rest of man- cal Critic, 
misinterpreted the divine message, k,Dd ’ Thc ciruc lal term, however, is to view the ^ l&J 

• -SSLIte' Wlj. It is »n, n »‘ ">Mt>oned in ibis list ; the «M ml*P i2S3 * ttt 

a characteristic designation of Jesus is idolized, 

MMi =*:«■“ ana 


L ^ a ***** 

Wjiis boo^J^ not, as we 
a systematic study of 
[^ innovations of what is 
rtlosl aUrac t‘ve 
f J CTn moVemente in 
tiS?! 1 11 !s a collection 

t2 0? for ^ m< ’ st 

iSf ■ i.^W.iOtr. a .single 
auth0rs - 

fa *h? J? fareword tbat he 


Lawler points out, interestingly, that 
in Verlaine’s prose writings the 
word “ naive Id ” is frequently asso- 
ciated with contrary words like 
" subtile'' " compliqud ", raffine 
and " savammeni He goes on to 
exumine the conjunction of the pri- 
mitive element in his verse and the 
hiohlv Knnhifiticated stvle of the 
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Readings in fascist , racist 
ana elitist ideology 

ROOTS OF 
THE RIGHT 

A scries of original texts, many 
published for the first time in 
ihis country. 

General editors 
George Steiner 

‘This series makes excellent in- 
tellectual and publishing sense* 
THU TIMES 

I ’ The venture is certainly o) 
great intcresr and should be of 
great value* DI:KIS urogan, 
SPECTATOR 

Gobineau: 
Selected Politi- 
cal Writings 

EDITED AND INTRODUCED 
BY MICHAEL D. RIDDIS5 

Fellow of Downing College, 
Cambridge 

‘A perceptive introduction* 
DAVID CAUTE, OBSERVER 35s ! 

The French 
Right Srom 
de Malstre to 
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Professor Lawler elects lo start in h - v ly sophisticated style t?r the 
the middle of the story with Mai- wor(£ of maturity. The approach 
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larmd and. ends with Apollinaire.; is dearly the right, one, but some- 
Thii means that we hear nothing, or how the author fails to develop It in 
™Jly no.hing, about the precur- a way that adds to our appreoatlon 
sor, the foonder. or two of Ihe most of the poel. 
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« test in the bdok, fe almost exciu- 
? b tinSvri,?,^ bolK, « sively concerned with the Image of 

iWV&K He the monstre d'dr ” in ' Toast lunt- 
■* »riiet|- uw? S j 1 ™ $} [ 10 a hre ". It reaches the conclusion that , 

bead of hair,, an empty roomjaiiJ 
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For the Year 1818, 

" Eiegy on Our Lost Princess’’! 

And now my drooping bell must loll. 

The lexis of these verses have 
lately been used for the instruction 
of bibliographical students in hund- 

g riniing within the walls of the 
odleiun. A few copies of the com- 
plete set ure being privately printed 
there as A Copy of Verses, Ihe tradi- 
tional title of broadsides of bellman’s 
doggerel. 


cidedly over-generous. In a joint 
essay on the lwq : poets. Professor 
Lawler provides some useful infor- 
mation about theii* altitudes lo one 
another. They were friendly and 
respectful ■ but, one suspects, ulti- 
mately uncomprehending. The two 
essays that follow draw on unpub- 
lished material made available by 
the poets’ families to examine their 
methods of composition by compar- 
ing' various drafts with the final 
versions of Claudel’s “ La Canfate & 
trois voix" and Valdry’s “ Equi- 
noxe This Is all very well, but 
there are times when one cannot 
help wishing that. In -spite ’.of the 
serious loss it would have, meant for 
people;- .preparing doctoral , these?, 
..modern writers had followed the 
example off their seventeenth-cen- 
tury predecessors,: who. once a' job 
was finished were 1 careful to destroy 
all drafts. . 

Professor Lawler , was doubtful 
' about the inclusion of Apollinaire; 
who ipughdescribedas “ marginal’. 
' is;\. Ihe .subject of , the .' second 
lorigest essay. One' 'can only say that 
. : his elaborate and somewhat Incbh- 
clli&ive discussion of - the .-musical 
element’: In Ms. verde moro- thap 
itutihes his doubter I J . f; • ; :S_ 
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S I\n-l(Hll I'MUIMI’SNIS hoili 
unit- kiMinliiiv met in ( iirnhi idge 
last week lor it three ■ilay 
\vn ju»Mi«ni on "U-.e, i>| ihe 

f oirinitej in liicr.ui Kc%curch ”, 
pi iih.il* !i Ihe lai x| n jclini! of ils 
kniil ever held. ( unveiled by Roy 
Wishe.v. Dinvloi of ihe l.iicmry 
jnd I inyiiishe £ oiiipniinvi Centre at 
l .ill i bridge, the symposium heard 
imd discustcd more than 311 .short 
papers on cm rent research projects 
in the field, loosely classified under 
the headings of “ l nnipuier> and 
l.esicograj hy " frifmiiitahim Re* 
incval and Ciinctii dunce Produc- 
tion ", ’■ Problems of Gala Input- 
Output ”, ” Program ml. Da l^in- 

yuai’es ”, '' Applications m Non- 
I'uropean Languages". ‘ Vocabu- 
lary Studies ", " Stylistic Analysis *\ 
and ” Poetry Generation and Tex- 
tual C ollation ”. 

Ihe aim of the symposium was. to 
tjivo a state men i of present research 
rather than to speculate about the 
ful tire potential conjured up by the 
confrontation of the infinite quan- 
tity of literary texts available and the 
enormous speeds at which the 
nteelianicjil and repetitive tusks of 
processing can he performed. As a 
result of Ellis laudable objectivity the 
meeting was immensely informative, 
arid yet with almost every paper 
one was aware that this science is 
Mill in (he cradle and that many 
pains and problems of develop- 
ment lie ahead. T hough Dr. 
Wii'bey 'found no one to chal- ! 
lenge the content and format 1 
of his concordances, (he economics 4 
of publishing massive Icxicographi- s 
cal aids raised the daunting .spectre 1 
6f the eventual replacement of the 1 
inefficient printed book by micro- 
film. microfiches and punched v 
paper tape. Other .scholars explained S 
how, with oriental languages, great c 
difficulties must be overcome before v 
even simple word lists can be JJ 
produced, foi in a language such ns . 
Arabic the mriniion of short vowels f! 
in ihe printed forms, together with 
the abundance of prefixes, infixes " 
and suffixes, produces an enormous c 
range of homonyms and with it the n 
need for extensive pre-editing of the ° 
Whole body of material lo be pro- y 
.cessed. ,jj 

Fewer problems ace encountered 
in equally impressive projects to ? 
compile word frequency lists for b 
courses in plcmcnlary German and n 
Russian, and to sort the whole 
French' vocabulary by word endings s 
iu facilitate the study of suffixes 
and genders, while such pro- 
grammes lend themselves to psycho- j 
logical study of the memory process J 
and the mure efficient learning of 
languages. 

■ Already used in lending libraries 1 
to record borrowers and books, the J 
computer will soon relieve the more ^ 
tedious aspects of the librarian's 
task .still further by cataloguing — 
books; u mol hud has been found of A 
analysing the data siruciure of even h; 
the British ■ Museum Catalogue of w 
Printed Books, designed years » 
before its mechanical maintenance sc 
was envisaged. The Dictionary of OJ 
the Older Scottish Tongue ii> prep- u: 


The literary computer 
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f 

j :i rati on at (-.din burgh was likewise 
j shown in be a model project for 
t computer application, since a 
■ greater or lesser degree of media n- 
. icai intervention enables the process 
I of sorting (lie millions of paper slips 
otherwise required in compiling a 
historical dictionary of this type to 
be shortened by decades. 

The symposium heard that a 
sequence of computer programmes 
has been developed lor mechanized 
searching of Acts of Parliament— a 
valuable aid. for example, to the 
speedy discovery of documents rele- 
vant to a particular situation, or for 
legal draughtsmen who require to 
emend the definition of nunteruus 
past instances of a word on the 
passing of a neiv Act. 

The logical precision demanded 
of legal utterance is admirably 
.suited to the form of syntactical 
analysis necessary for computer 
processing. One can hardly doubt 
that the need to stove expensive 
computer time will force the legal 
profession to grow less long-winded, 
in one notorious instance quoted, 
the California statute relating to 
pimpmg, analysis of the sentence 
defining this felony required no 
fewer than 230 electronic circuits to 
describe ils logic — presumably indic- 
ative of the variety of ways of 
committing the offence in Califor- 
nia. 

While the audience in Cambridge 
was assured Lhar a programme de- 
signed to allow Ihe computer to 
compare the facts of a given case 
with the rdcvanL statutes, and to 
produce the answer 11 guilty " or 
" n o l guilty ", is at present no more 
than a flippant entertainment for 
the programmer, it is clear that 
within a few years machine-readable 
copies of all major public docu- 
ments will be produced as a matter 
of course. Such tasks as this und the 
collation . of multiple editions of 
literary works will' be facilitated by 
the gradual perfection of optical 
scanning devices, at . present still 
being developed for the standard 
modern type faces. 

In view of the likely explosion of 
studies in [he field — it seems un- 


likely Hint Hi the next meeting, 
planned for Edinburgh in I ‘>72. 
numbers can be kept within the 
limits of a symposium rather than h 
full-scale conference— an important 
topic raised at Cambridge was the 
question of standardization. Literary 
specialists and programmers alike 
expressed a desire to produce pro- 
grammes and punched cards or 
paper tape in a form which would 
avoid duplication and allow ex- 
change between different centres of 
activity. Nevertheless, the speed of 
technical advance coupled with the 
opening up of new possibilities of 
literary application, economic consi- 
derations, and the need for each 
literary scholar to share the equip- 
ment available at his own university 
with workers in other fields, per- 
haps mean that such sentiments 
were more an expression of the 
prevailing spirit of cooperation 
than of what will prove feasible in 
pructice. However, numbers of parti- 
cipants agreed to explore the problem 
and to circulate their findings, and the 
Atlas Computer Laboratory at Didcot 
already provides a common medium 
of facilities which all universities 
ean share. 

Although few of those present 
could have been fully conversant 
with both literary and technical 
fields, the symposium was an 
impressive illustration of the' bold 
efforts being mnde to marry the two 
cultures for their mutual benefit 
and to tackle the resulting problems 
in a pragmatic way. In general the 
computer programmers present re- 
garded themselves as the subordi- 
nate party in the union, humble 
ministers to the insatiable and 
sometimes capricious domands of 
the literary scholars. It was fortu- 
nate for the latter that the technical 
papers, dealing chiefly with the rela- 
tive merits of the different computer 
languages suitable for the program- 
ming of literary texts, were few in 
number. However, there was an 
optimistic awareness that concentra- 
tion on practical Tasks could illu- 
mine the grey borderland whore the 
iwo disciplines merge. The frequent 
pleas for a stable union were based 


on an appeal to the literary scholars 
to understand what is economically 
and technically possible, while the 
programmers should likewise refrain 
from idealizing their service lo the 
humanities ; thus it emerged that 
. the design of a computer language 
for literary researchers to lake 
account of all contingencies would 
be incomparably more wasteful of 
computer time than a number of 
basic languages which could be 
adapted and expanded lo meet the 
needs of a particular problem. 

These healthy considerations re- 
ceived an obvious .stimulus from the 
slide of modern linguistics, to which 
many parallels could be drawn. A 
member of the Computer Centre at 
University College London con- 
vincingly expounded his project to 
design a series of programmes help- 
ful to linguistic analysis, and work 
as useful as this is witness to the 
sheer irrelevance of the philosophi- 
cal question whether an absolute 
generative grammar can ever be 
produced. In the more suspect 
world of slylostatistics, the projects 
described included the analysis 
of the characteristics of German 
baroque sonnets and a plan to 
establish the authorship of scurri- 
lous Puritan tracts ngainst the Estab- 
lished Church of Elizabeth's reign. 
However, another speaker, pointing 
out that every known mathematical 
model has now been used to des- 
cribe style, denied that statistical 
tests and mathematical formulas 
can ever be accurately applied lo 
the phenomenon of language, except 
as mere analogues. 

Indeed, the real value of such 
applications lies less in the tenden- 
cies they demonstrate (but can 
never convincingly prove.) than iu 
the fact that they cause us to think 
more deeply about what we mean 
by “style”. A seductive account of 
apparently successful attempts to 
" generate ” poetry by computer, 
using a tagmemic basis of slots und 
fillers rather than tnmsformuiional 
methods, soon revealed the virtual 
impossibility of producing^ sentences- 
with different structures from those 
analysed. Even (lie “ best ’’ poems 


produced anion* , h 
'^resting f n ! 
f J an . ^r the rJc, lh > 
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back to traditional 
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cixcly because of jJ* 
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UjU'on, borrowing, aSty 
affiliation underlying 
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American scholar tarSi 
Icy and Milan. faH 
need for aesthetic judgr*] 
uaic the mechanic* J 
evidence was fully 
exploring such possibility 

In some respects they i 
self-del eating, for the fe 
of the tradition which dtea 
can help to reveal is q 
that the parallels detect 
from supplying such ra 
lime evidence for preti^ 
of literary dependence ut 
ship as may at first sightsa 
likely that the disappear 
common slock of tradiii* 
Ins characteristic of nudii 
literature, where the) 
the convincing solulta , 
problems, is more H 
real ; and that wilh t it 
individuality since the U 
and the modern critical^ 
originality with crtaliw 
nienl, the real facts of & 
uing dependence o! oi : 
upon his predecessors Hki 
ticukir literary tradhiofi b 
beneath the threshold. 

If the compuier hfesi 
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by. revealing “ pintt* 
where, our knowfed(t af i 
cesses of literary craa' 
enhanced ; but thedtti&R 
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scholars, both nwi 
modern, will recede ia sp 
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that in the present slate i 
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modest problems of Is* 
and of information stonjt 
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uiirt/y a randoiv- selection 
bi an arbitrary one. Nev- 
Im six books could not 
we happily chosen to 
ty of Australian history 
fekjjnnjng, before Auslrn- 
« know it existed, to the 

hi, chronologically , is in 
wsHerably revised reissue 
first published in I *>54. 
Chutes Laseron had u gift 
T lucidly and imaginatively 
i object which, to the lny- 
« fairly forbidding. R. O. 
“k«r, who has brought 
»e. shares this gift, .so that 
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ble. shares this gift, so that 
«rges imperceptibly into 
The earlier chapters form 
Jtoion to geology, after 
J.* ^ken through the 
1 History of what is now 
a 8c by age, learning about 




the laying down of ihe rocks, the 
changes in climate, the advance and 
retreat of the seas, and the .succes- 
sion of progressively more complex 
forms of life. It appears that from 
the earliest times Australia has been 
u remote iryrginaj area, for 
throughout the ages higher forms of 
tile have reached Australia later 
than they have appeared in the 
record elsewhere. The coloured 
maps and illustrations are mostly 
excellent, hut perhaps non-AusIra- ' 
linn renders might have been given - 
more help in finding the places 
mentioned on the map of modern 
Australia. 

Ancient .1 usual in ends as man 
appears on the scene. Here The 
Prehistory of Australia lakes over. 
D. i. Mulvancy is a leader among 
the active younger generation of 
Australian archaeologists. Archaeol- 
ogy started late in Lhc Antipodes; 
indeed it is largely a development of 
the past ten or fifteen years, apart 
from the work of a few pioneers 
such ax Norman Tindule and F. D. 
McCarthy. During Lhc past decade, 
especially, many competently con- 
ducted excavations have been car- 
ried out, but some have not yet 
been published. :lnd whole areas arc 
still untouched, so Mr. MulVaney's 
conclusions are only tentative. Even 
so they arc of exceptional interest. 
He suggests that man arrived in 
Australia from Asia in the Pleisto- 
cene, about 30,000 years ago. by a 
route which made use oF the exten- 
sive plains uncovered by the lower 
sea level. In' Australia the giant 
marsupials still survived. Soon after 
man arrived they disappeared; but 
Mr. Mulvancy suggests that this was 
probably not caused by direct 
human agency— hunting— but by 
the effect of man on the environ- 
ment, for instance in modifying the 
flora by burning. The later intro- 
duction of the dingo brought about 
great changes in flic smaller marsu- 
pial fauna. 

Among the most slurlling facts 
here presented is the presence of 
ground-edge stone axes ■ -presuma- 
bly halted —about 22,000 years ago 
in the Northern Territory, attested 
by four radiocarbon samples; the 
curliest dating For them in the world 
a I present. Hardly less surprising. 


human origin which may well prove discusses their future prospects, 4 l,l,c ordinary events, which cunui- 
to be more than 20.000 years old. matters often ignored in more lativcly created a mem ora bio 
and so older than any other dated purely anthropological publications, account of pioneering. I he met hod 
art. Australian archaeologists may, it is a pity that, in the effort to get in is applied here to a less inherently 
it seems, be about to change some as many illustrations as possible, exhilarating subject, anti one won- 


of our ideas on world prehistory. 


borne have been so reduced in size dere if it will work, li dots. I he 

These arc the highlights, but Mr. that they arc of little use. mission was founded hy Trappists, 

Mulvancy also gives lucid and ba!- Ian Crawford ant! Mary Du rack mostly French, and later transferred 
■need accounts of the sequence of both write about (he Kimberley to the Pullntiinev, mostly German 

cultures as it is inferred at present District, in the extreme north of Nothing much happened. No one 

and of the history of archaeological Western Australia. Mr. Crawford, an was speared 'or lost in the bush, 
theory in Australia, and n survey of anthropologist and archaeologist on though one Brother was drowned, 
early contacts, especially those of the staff of the Western Australian The Fathers struggled against pov- 
the Portuguese, the Dutch (why Museum, has made nil intensive erty, lack of official support, antag- 
were the Dutch such good explorers study of one aspect of aboriginal onism bn the part of white Austral- 
but poor observers?) and the In- life in a small area, by contrast with ians. apathy on that nf the abniigi- 
donesians. It is often forgotten that Professor Abbie's extensive study nes. Most curried on quietly and 
by the time Cook explored the east covering the whole country. His sub- courageously in the face of disease, 
coast the other coasts were already ject is the art, especially ihe rock art, discomfort and — probably Ihe grenl- 
quite well known. and the mythology of which it is the est hardship — discouragement. The 

Professor Abbie, who holds the expression. The myths of the area Irish nuns, who came later, seem tn 
chair of Anatomy and Histology at fall into a number of distinct have been less prone lo human 
Adelaide, has carried out extensive groups, related to different “ dream- weakness, but perhaps this is be- 
fietd research over the years. The time” heings or groups of beings cause they were less given to writing 
Original Australians, though in- who wandered about the country, letters and reports. Although the 
tended for the general render, con- fighting, having ail soils of adven- story revolves round the mission it 


tended for the general reader, con- 


story revolves round the mission it 


tains much to interest specialists in lures, farming and naming natural Incidentally provides a history of 

other fields. Naturally he speaks features, and often taking up altitudes to lhc aboriginal “ prob- 

with most authority on the physical residence in the places where ■ 1cm ” and the policies suggested for 

and mental characters of the abori- their representations are painted, dealing with it. The nature of the 


gines, showing that in both respects. He suggests that 
when circumstances arc truly com- based on memories, of foreigners lously held vjew that special lashes 
parable, they are equal, not superior arriving by sea, who have in- ought to be provided for use on 

or inferior, to (he whites. His wide flucnccd local aboriginal culture in aborigines, who had hides, not skins 

Held experience is lhc source of . various ways. Certainly Indonesians like human beings. It also seems 
many perceptive and often amusing have been visiting these coasts for apparent that a sense of corporate 
observations nf .» kind which one sc vend centuries, and Tasman was guilt, though preferable to eon- 
rarely finds in the work of profes- here in lfi44. Many sites, some tempt, is not the best basis for an- 
sional anthropologists. It appears, inaccessible and purely visited, are aboriginal policy, 

for instance, that the aboriginal re- described ; just in time, for the • Lastly, a liglu-wcight. but a pleas- 

sponse to the offer of a reward for younger aborigines have little ant one. In The Pawn of. Time 
dingo scalps has been to treat them knowledge of them or of the myths thirty-two paintings by Ainstie Rob- 
as a carefully-managed cash crop, without which they have no mean- erts arc reproduced in colour. They 
His account of raw materials and ing. This is an admirable work, are based on aboriginal myths, 
techniques is particularly valuable, beautifully produced and ill us- giving an Impression of the stories 
since this sort of thing has been trilled— a delight both to browser and the country which gave rise to 
recorded ton rarely by sociologi- and to serious reader. them. To the aborigines these— 

cully-oriented researchers in Austrn- The Hock ami the Sami is a myths and country- -are not merely 

lia. history of a Catholic Mission in the indivisible; they arc one. C. P. 

Some of the comparisons which Dumpier Peninsula, immediately Mount ford, the veteran field-worker 
he makes with cultures in other south-west of the area covered by and Author oF many good books on 
places and limes are not really Mr. Crawford. Readers of Miss aspects ot abongma! art. recounts 
revealing : for instance references lo Durack's Kings in Crass Castles, an the myths and provides in the in- 
sueh practices chewher. add little account of the spread of the pastor- troduction a snort account ol abort- 
of significance to his discussion of ulists (including her own family) ginal culture. This is a good cpm- 
circumcision and subincision in across northern Australia from pan ion for a leisurely hour. 
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IfiJppL Griffin. £2. T v ' i . tmguishes grammatical classes. The 

- jne statistical approach io style most important deficiency of Dr. 

. , “ • : demands a competence in three sep- Williams’s book is ils. lack of lln- 

As long ago as J90I T. C. Menden- urate fields— literature, , linguistics, 8 uis, ie sophistication. Some of his 
mm showed that the four4etter and statistics. Unfortunately, much statements require, at the least, con- 
™'nI a5 w,Su n ’? .frequently of the work that has been done so slderaible elaboration and qunlifica- 

8 ™'L Cn S U ‘ . ,n . Shake ' far hus fa,le <J to satisfy, the require- “on if they are to be acceptable at 
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7 . . * ““w iw MHisiy. tnc require- 11 ‘*«y are io oe acccntable at 

Kark^°p\? f n fj 'n in P ’T ° f d L isclptine ’ H « d » « I1: "The application of numerical, 

ar ™ !, S! :| S? 1 .Bfconspeab therefore of doubtful value. The mathematical and statistical meth- 
fSl thk nr^ 6 lllerar y critic hns u legitimate con- ods ... may throw light on the 

.. tha ,?n Ct>n d,d not “ rn w lh the rcIcvftnc c of the ques- ha&ic structure of different lan- 

Sest thit^E diH ?' D ° W 11 f 0n f r Wch f arc ' asked - and the guages and hence on their origins 
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tying their own flies and thus increas- 
ing their satisfaction in outwitting the 
fish. 'I he actual presentation of flies 
to Ihe fish is often anecdotal, and 
the author defends the man who 
wears n selection of artificial flies on 
his hat. He is not » kind of nngling 
snob but is merely trying lo entice 
the natural fly to make love to the 
artificial, then knowing ihnt “ if that 
particular artificial will fool another 
tly it will fool any fish that swims . 

Biography and Memoirs 

Menefee, Selden. The Pais of Muni- 
pal. 249pp. Asia Publishing House. 

' £3. 

This is a book which should be read 
by anyone who i$ inclined' (o despair 
: of the future of India after spending 
too long in the company; of . Ihe 
'bureaucrats whose Inclination is to 
shHckle the future in the fetters of 
the past. It is the story of a Hindu 
family of modest means who, by 

sheer ability linked to an active social 

conscience* have sponsored a network 
of schools, have founded a medical 
. college and a hospital, and have 
.. transformed the economic life of this 
out-of-the-way area on the west coast 
of India by developing an industrial 
and banking syndicate. '-All thlsbfis 
; been dqne in the face qf the indiffer- 
ence, Dol urtmixed with hostility, dis- 
played by the local Congrtss leaders, 

. who fail to realize 1 how : times are 
• changing beneath Their eyes, " One 
: thing we need ”, remarks/*, member 
, ' Of the Pal family, ’ l is to ^evclop apmf 
| • aw heroes, ' ..Our old qnes arpjUred. 

Oandhl and NehriLand SJhastti ;are 
; gone, and a whole geheratlon Is cotn- 
; ing up to voting age who were born 
■; ■after Independence.- They want.lo, 
see results,, not to listen to speeches 
. about Gahdhljl. n i PrQfessar 
i fee, taiwh( oy h}s American trjipi* 
■•'/ tiohs to prize individual ioitiative. Jnd 

f drive, has ilbrig experience, of develop- 


ing cminliics in several continents; 
und in this sympathetic study of whul 
a few devoted people can achieve — 
an achievement which, he points out, 

Ls being parallelled in other parts qf 
India also— he. finds, us will his 
readers, fresh cause for confidence 
in the people of India, regardless of 
how the Central and Stale govern- 
mental machines may wrangle and 
dither. 

Drama 

Kilroy, Thomas. The Death and 
Resurrection of Mr. Roche. 79pp. 
Faber and Faber. 22s. (Paperback, 
9s.) 

First produced at the. 1968 Dublin 
Theatre Festival, this comic piece of 1 
national self-criticism i& the best new 
■ Irish work that event has ; vet 
launched. Ils theme is that depressing 
Irish custom, the all-male- drinking 
party. Which Mr. Kilroy examines 
through an all-night session to' track 
its origins in professional failure,; re- ■ 
pressed sexuality, and the inherited 
impotence of national character. 
Where resident Irish writers as 3 rule 
. remain compliant prisoners of their 
environment, , Mr. _ Kilroy, while 
. . knowing the scene inside put; man- 
ages to present the situation from/ the • 
'perspective of an angry bulsider. 

Education : 

Barnes, Kenneth C. Tfie Involved 
Man 246pp. Allen and Unwin, 

•• ' £2 2s. • - . 

The founder and headmaster of Weo- 
., nington, the. progressive co-cduca- 
, tlonal boarding school, hore. .puls 
some of bis philosophy between hard 
"covers in on intensely personal way. 
The structure i* loose so that the book 
reads more like the stream of Us 
! thoughts than a text 1 for study, but 
it emerges clearly that a community - 
Under his guidance would he . by its 


essence humane and Christian. He 
lias comments on many of the ten- 
sions underlying education today and, 
has been able to reconcile for himself . 
some or the paradoxes that modern 
life presents the religious man. 

Blackler, Rosamltnde. Fifteen Phis. 
School Leavers and The Outside' 
World. 120pp. Allen and Unwin. 
28s. 

Mrs. Blackler' tells thd story of her 
pioneering schemes to make ' and 
maintain contact with fifteen-year-old 
school-leavers in Ihe Netting Hill 
area of London— and it is a success 


.story. Beginning wilh 011c school on 
an ad-hoc experimental basis, blos- 
soming into the A vnndl4 Je Project 
backed by ihe Cnmnden. Charities 
(Korisluglon), the Paddington Chari- 
ties and then the . Culoust Gulben- 
kion Foundation, ■ and, after seven 
years’ work, turning into the Young 
People's Advisory Service of the 
Inner London Education. Authority, 
her efforts show how much can be 
achieved by a voluntary worker with 
tbo right klpd of insight into a social 
situation. She saw that most young 
people of bis age were semi-literate, 
inarticulate and ill-equipped n tackle 
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Do hlsforicb fuUnis. Do hist oriels greeds 
2 vote. ; 1651 ’•> i * . ’• ' j 

Oorbafd-Jan Voss is ope of those great Dutch' Scholars hi theilafter 
part of the Renaissance period. One volume deals with the Greek 
and Byzantine historians, front TiiueydideB and Polybius to The ‘ turba . 
magna", arranged iu alphabetical order; tho .other Jiste k the- Latin .. 
historians From Tnc TOundaflon of Rome ip the end of the Middle Afte*. 
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.• A hundred vwrs after Vonfus completed hb WbliogfAphy of Latin 
writers, the Venetian Scholar Apostoio Zeno added two suppleiheqiary 
volumes which greatly enlarge on Do hlstorkh latbUs ana is t«rticu- 
larly worthy ol consultation fpr *hch cisalpine luimnnists as Petrarch, 
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umL iirtd lilu. 'I lien home 
|*i ( rhlcins welt I ict|Utrrilly jppnlling 
iiml they liuil iii> rcspunxible friend 
< >tii Mile liic family on wlium lo lean. 
1 1 was this Iasi lack which .she fell 
was uncial and which her service 
filled, Hfteen Pitts is a humane ducii- 
ttieni which ends wilh a cogent plea 
that I lie value nl her work he recog- 
ni/ed not hy furl her limited c\j>ei i- 
nieiijs till hi expanded per mane ill 
sei vices in metis nl need. 

History 

i-HKMVNN, Hi-itJU JCI ll. The Case 77 mi 
Wilt \,if Die. 57ftpp. || 
Allen. £4 4s. 

Herbeii L'hrniann was a junior coun- 
sel for the defence at the end of Ihe 
Saceo-V.in/elti case, more (him forty 
jeais ago. and in 11133 he wrote The 
Untried Ctuw. the most persuasive 
attempt u» suggest that the hold-up 
for which Sacco and Van/cUi were 
tried and executed was in fact the 
work iff the Morelli gang. The Caw 
'that Will Not Die is an need tint of 
tlic whole affair, wriricn by Mr. Ehr- 
niann as his considered judgment 
iiftei his retirement from active legal 
practice. ft incorp unites the case 
against the Morelli gang, hut it con- 
cern rales mine on the general rele- 
vance ol what happened to the legal 
system yiiii indeed the social struc- 
ture of the United Slates. The result 
Is one of the more impressive books 
on the ease, and though it is too par- 
tial to be the definitive study which is 
.still needed it will certainly provide 
useful material for such a study. 

JLonc.mvi. J. C. Four Patients of Dr. i 
tWjfter. 2.12pp. Lawrence and | 

Wish ai t. £2 5s. I 

I ou LvAnloine-S lanislas Deiblcr was t 
the chief executioner in France from I 
‘ «md the four patients ; 

or Mi. Lonyonis gruesome title are j 
four aiiurchisis who were guillotined i 
for terrorist activity between 1892 ti 
and ■IS'W. They were Ravjichol, a ii 
petty criminal who was sentenced lo a 
.life imprisonment for two political e 
bomb outrages which killed no one u 
and then lo death fur one of bis non- ll 
• political murders (he was disowned li 


hi Hie .iiwrchMs hclmc Ilk execu- 
tion. hut became one ol (heir hero- 
martyrs alter in; Auguste Vnillunt. 
who threw a bomb inlu the Chamber 
ol Deputies which injured himself 
and cighii others bui killed no one; 
Emile Hairy, xvhu perpetrated two of 
the must frightful anarchist outrages, 
killing half-a-duren policemen in one 
and injuring twenty caftf customers 
in the olhei ; and Santo C iiseriu, the 
flaliun who assassinated the French 
premier. Sadi Ciiniot. in Lyon. 

Nearly the whole of the book is 
-taken up with a detailed narrative of 
thcii lives and deaths. Mr. Longoiti 
has read widely among the sources, 
especially the French press of the 
time, and he includes good transla- 
tions of some fascinating con tempor- 
ary reports, fiut he is tin familiar 
with the background of the anarchist 
movement- -the book is quite 
wrongly .subtitled “ A Study in 
Anarchy -and he seems to be 
unaware of recent work on (his 
aspect of it ; thus he has missed 
the .statement which Rnvachol dic- 
tated to bis gaolers and Ihe letter 
which Henry wrote lo his prison gov- 
ernor, both of which have been un- 
earthed from the archives and printed 
by Jam Muitron. the great historian 
of I Tench anarchism. 


Languages 

C’l t.vi. Yuun Rfn. A dram mar of 
Spoken Chinese, 847pp, University 
of California Press tl.H.E.Ci.i. 
£7 3s. ; 

Professor Ohao crowns the linguistic 
studies of live decades with this com- 
prehensive grammar of modern 
spoken Chinese. Nothing comparable 
exists and the book will probably 
have no competitor Tor many .dec- 
ades to come. Professor Chao ex- 
plains how the hook has grown from 
[lie few pages on gram mar in his 
first Cantonese printer lo the 37 pages 
in his Mandarin Printer of |948 by 
u process of gradual expansion. He 
explains that he has tried to arrive at 
a grammar suitable for Chinese rather 
than Inking the grammar of European ' 
languages as a guide. The result is a 


• diwuisiun hook i.ithcr than an in- 

• struetion bonk : it should certainly 
. oiler much illumination to students 
' of the language. 

r 

: Literature and Criticism 

HlRI.OW. CiKiill-RI V. with R L OMOND, 

Luffs (Editors). The > ear's H oik 
in English Studies. Volume 48: 
l%7. 435pp. John Murray, for 
the English Association. £2 5s. 
After eleven years of devoted editor- 
ship I’rnfosor T. S. Dorsch. of 
Dn ’ham University, has felt com- 
pelled lo give up the onerous task, 
though he still contributes the all- 
important first chapter, on ” General 
Works of Literary History mul Criti- 
cism ", As Ihe new editor, Geoffrey 
1-fnrfuw. points out. his [predecessors 
eleven years have seen n great expan- 
sion in the siic and scope of the 
volume, due largely to an ever- 
increasing literary output. Again 
contributors have made a .splendid 
concerted clfori to include nlmosi all 
published items, with a chronology 
ranging from Old English to the 
twentieth century. The chapter on 
American works, concerned wilh a 
far shorter period, devolves mainly 
on the last three centuries, though a 
section is given partly tu colonial 
works of the earlier crghiccmh cen- 
tury. Throughout the book, the 
careful combing ol a host of periodi- 
cals from several countries shown 
remarkable assiduity. If there are 
amissions they arc not such as can 
be readily picked on or are likely to 
hairper (he student. The one regret 
is the inevitable time-lag that gives 
a faint air of remoteness to the items 
discussed. . 

Music 

HuRIW'R. Mkrxyn (Editor}. A Hook 
of Lore Songs. 80pp. Duck- 
worth. 25s. 

Lord Horder. who has written and 
arranged much piano and vocal 
music, has now produced a collec- 
tion of forty love songs. He has ex- 
cluded very familiar songs, lieder and 
opera arias (with two exceptions): 
most of the songs included arc solos. 


hut there are a couple of trios and a 
duct, ’the songs are all delightful, 
and the piano accompaniments- • 
mostly hy I ord Horder himself -are 
as apposite as one would expect. 

Nuuticu! 

Wins i on. Au-.vvnijik. A'u Pttrehase, 
No Pay, Sir Henry Morgan, Cap- 
tain William Kidd. Captain 
Woudes Rogers in the Great Age 
of Privateers and Pirates. I Wi 5 - 
1715. 2f»5pp. lyre and Spot I is- 
woode. £2. 

An account of the exploits 
with a forty-page prologue, which 
distinguishes between pirates and 
licensed pirates or privateers. Priva- 
teering commissions made honest 
men of Drake. Raleigh. Hawkins, the 
three subjects of this hook and many 
more besides, as dramatically as 
marriage makes an honest woman of 
h mistress. The hook is well re- 
searched and Alexander Winston's 
prose suits his suhject. He succeeds 
remarkably in making a readable 
whole of the careers of three very 
different characters. Morgan emerges 
as a cruel, determined blackguard— 
the passages describing the rape of 
Porto Bello and his manipulation of 
Jamaica's governor. Modyford, are 
particularly good Kidd, wild fell 
from grace and was hanged, is re- 
vealed as a “ milk-and-water 
amateur" and Rogers is a refresh- 
ingly daring and chivalrous scumun. 

Railways 

Es.si.RY, R. J., Rowi.xnd. D. P.. ami 
■Srei:t.. W. O. British (iotnls 
Wagons front 1 887 to the Present 
Day. 144pp. Newton Abbot: 
David and Charles. £3 3s. 

Cniuk expresses came and wen I in 
the Itigh noon of steam. Inn it was 
the freight trains which brought 
home ihu bacon when it came "To 
traffic receipts ; in . fact, as Ihe 
authors point out. railways in Bri- 
tain grew up oil coal traffic. This 
attractive and detailed survey (dedi- 
cated to “ all kindred .spit its for whom 
the crush of buffers and the snatch 
of l.hrec-link couplings is music to 
the etirs”) discusses Hie wide variety 
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Science t 

SSfSWife 

Death dean more !»(,, 
Koyal Society j n 
;«any years, « nd 
ive y n nd authoriiativ e , 
thirteen departed Felloe 
eminent is the great i 
Philosopher, Luitzen i 

Ph lip Bowden of hoa ^ 
siblc shows the wide niw 
lific inquiry. ? 

Social Studies i 

BiiRGDL, Franz, and DnJ 
Ali About Drugs, MU 

In this topical, useful uu J 
Utile book the uuihorsdnj 
drugs, hard and wfi. ^ 
available today; they 
" ay mplomalic ” drugs mj 
elude those in the ndditfa 
his well ns tho.se ofdependa 
range is large, from iby 
snifling ”, A shun hhtorei 
is given of all Ihe priiq 
this is followed by a fa 
their pharmacolo^al 
uses, abuses and d3i^:> 
spersed arc strange, enxt'n, 
information -Freud nni 
use cocaine us a [oca! aw, 
Boston Tea Parly :iw«J 
from a tcu-drinkingtoa ‘ 
.lng-,onc, ' while boa L. 
Baudeiaire were fourth 
des Ha clinch ins. TkttVt 
section of reference, a 
giving notes on the 
analysis of the most iinp 
mentioned und. Jinaily.s 
the permitted level of bkai 
of road users in a number s( 
countries, 
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BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 


TiTTiMTTCTn: 


A vacancy exists for a Technical Oflicor in the Documentation 
Section of the lnstlmtlon. The work will be concerned with ihe 
preparation of standards In the documcnlaiion licld with a special 
interest in universal decimal classiflcmion. 


Successful applicants will have experience in using the U.D.C. 
system and preferably a working knowledge of French and 
Gci-man necessary for liaison wilh the Fdddration Internationale do 


Dtx'umcntaiion. 

The salary offered will be comnicnsuraie with age and experience 
and subject to annual review. Conditions of scrxicc include 
generous annual leave, good family security benefits and a contri- 
butory pension scheme. 

Please apply in writing giving a brief rdsumi of relevant qualillca- 
tions and experience to: 

The Group Manager, 

Establishment Deportment, 

British Standards Institution, 
rY~\ 2 Park Street, 

\(7 London, W1Y 4AA 

V (Quoting reference : 7/70) 


VACANT APPOINTMENTS AND PUBLIC NOTICES &c 


f DUNDEE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

Lecturer in 
Art and Crafts 

Waltons are Invited from suitably qualified and ex- 
ad teBohare for the post of Lecturer in Art and 
Ire appointment will take effect on 28lh Septem- 
1170. 

Mlsiy scale, which Is subject lo review, allaohed 
"Phi will. depend on qualifications held and will 
i wi 

ftffiby£66 to £2,685 by £90 to £2,945 or 
by £75 to £2,355 by £80 to £2,595 
on Ihe scale will be given according to experience. 

oil lorma, which may be obtained together with 
oi appointment and statement of duties from the 
-ollege of Education, Park Place, Dundee, should 
wwd not later than 20th April, 1070. 


WHITAKER 

Cataloguers/Assistant Editors 

Library trained staff required, preferably with cataloguing 
experience, to work in Whitakers Book List Department as 
Assistant Editors (tho department is L.A. approved for 
examination purposes). 

Job: Editorial work involved in changing British Books In 
Print from manual to computer system, (No 
computer knowledge necessary), 

Number of staff required : Twenty. 

Duration : About 12 months (suitable people will be con- 
sidered for permanent positions at the end of this 
time if they wish). 

H urs : 9-5,30 or by arrangement. Five day week. 

Opportunities for overtime work. (A few part- 
timers can be accommodated). 

Pay: According lo experience and qualifications. Luncheon 
vouchers. {Holiday arrangements honoured). 
Apply to : J. W. Coates, 

J. Whitaker & Sons, Ltd., 

13 Bedford Square, JLondon, WCIB 3JE 
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; BANK OF ENGLAND 

AWJ.U 1A11UKX air Invited lit, ihs 
X&Z.Pf. AVSrtTAWr IlllRAHIAN 
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1 AMRHI|,[ .J- 

h« b i L h[, i *"'■ ,,,,m *'io 

,Vf. , , E r ri*** 1 ml Mill- c hi mm H- 

!i22i 0, i*F f L- ,blJI, ‘ A'lW-'liiiion.- .ir ftoni 

fJ^«K?, AN W , !!Sf'!j!S 

«» 2 V ,aaa “y n :t 

uffwV iFijS? 1 } IWh'Vli include-. 

I?i* , n 2 fi r ?V O' 1, 1,11,1 mBS mil -iliac 

flMn 1 ?. < , im. ,,n| nu'l-iliiwl. 

■Si. 11 ,n . i, i lnu accordinK in ooc. n. 
r/j'A™ “ ni1 MlwlWidllnw,; ?, a lna h, ,«». 

pi, 1 S2‘ -mel,u ,lM » V"f»e«Rv XmPm 
b5w?" n “- ? *«la annual 


LONDON ilObOLlGH OF 
liROMLKY 
KKiiMII-V llllll til- or 

I F( IfNIJI IIIIY 
IH-hOn LIBRARIAN 

gre . ln,ll< 3 nut- 

SjJPrurlWM (til A.PP01N1 hll'N'l 
r? SSP™!* - ■ B»ra liana' Sc^leTl.r.. il'.MS- 
• ■ , " nufc l ” M £hu lnw,dn 

•’ffiSW m ‘ rr * ,a(r uJoiinlkira* 
'Jy. F— 1 Una nllUlMn tad .-nUMaiilng. A 
mri ^ t,olnfd W il'f UUrtfT 

ltUB W i« anidvni , n.iiiHJ be 
on .ldviinijiic 


information officer 

ODd of oilr cUcuia, ■' very ia, 


. . .. “i ,h cu, "«lmn vitne ■nd 


r THE UNIVERSITY. OF 
WAWVtCK LIBRARY- 

AWT Tor noli in Hie Llhriry'n buMou 
ilodlc^ iM wonomlri dJfUinn. AppS 
aliuuU «lc proreialuiuny aiialffla 
•nd prcvloih <cpnlrne« or fanililMrit 
ykh [bc'aubicvl fields a ill bi an a a rant 
JkiJury wore ll.’flj % ilJD it 
.ei.TftO Utr .'iimum- "■ . ,. 

ViinBw jRieii<uL»i.-nMV be obtains 
(him .ibe JTeilcmr, Ualtcfilu ot; WaA 


, LEICESTERSHIRE 
COUNTY LIBRARY 

v£s*% 4 iSua nrust 

M SRARX AVSI%TAN1H~ 
.°" Tle °f u» dm ll> day mqnnae. 

■A^ksasatr^am^ 

University of London 

[ 'H 1 * ■ Xll’ran uuallRntido, ui L-ipciience 
1 Of ranHae llhrify dnllcv required. Fanlr' 
»¥i?r •** iff 8 if* 61 * 1 Ur Hbrattw a n 

: • I'Xlaelini 'akirj for nUinbly guali. 

[ « ■ K Sqn a rts% n aa^,; w'Q?^“ . , ■’ 



LONDON -BOROUGH OF 
BROMJJvY 


UBH.UlIAN 


riCKri 


"».,«« r APi» 


3*59 si/m. lifowcii. .p.q 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
BARNSLEY 

I'UMI If I INKAKY 

, '!' |,, , l ^ , 'IUlN'v i, in, .i. ,i i, „n, t liar- 

ft&bAt'-. 11 ., 1 " 1 ,l,r «isr "f 

2f*! hln "«l‘ll «i-4lrv A MM 
LiiI'.ihI EI.XjHI I<CI :,;lniin| i |, „ untl- 

h. 1 . ,™ 11 ,lu I*: 1 '” 11 ilTiiainl will 
drr..flinrni Mill, 
S' ‘t. 1 ' I l uw llrlrn me thick 

■•Ill-led lht " ,lV 1 1 l> iilm- 

■'M'lMliiinirm I. ro medical 

m “L"' 'J* N J -' , »l«nia "I ( oirdl- 
‘‘l Scl 'l" Jim lhc lia-.l EjiHcIO- 
mem Siipfr-iniuiiinn ^cn 

Aunlk-iiH..ii idrm, mu bi uhraincd Itom 
lx ... u) ,,|,h 1 OHurUa. 1 'iihlu l.lhrury, 
Vi ...', 1 1 li 1 '' 1 ' Ujinilct. ro nlmni ihey 

SSf WW."*" 1 *** n " 1 W ' lhan 1,,b 

T ■ KAC1-'. Tuaji (.Ink 

WARWICKSHIRE 

• 'RriurxnuN roxiMimu 
(OUMV LIMHAKY 

lor lhe 

1 U'X AUIAN— Shlpf- 
>!'"! A.P4 ci.«-«4i.ami 
v'l.rl XhNIrtK AS>iKl VST- r.ilMMU 

Sui.,.% a i’ .4^ di.aai-ii.Miii 
Kfi'i’m , N,UH A‘*1ISJ AN1- - Kemjhimb 
Sula r » ,\.r. I tl.'ja-tl.lla. 

R3USU i . mi ,hr 'i»**** 

Iinj lodging allow. 
dD «e Wtu urNliable. • • 

rr.™'l5* f PH Ill-mi. I, n*a>- He obralned 

' f “? £ ounty- Ijh ^.un, « uiimy £.n»- - 

Bllll*. tt.iwirk. in nlum dppli- 
Mltan abmifa) be b, <Hh April. 

| F&a&n/ te V,X11tt S ‘ »* - 


‘ UNIVERSITY OF 

OULU 

Department of English 
Applications arc invited for a 

LECTURESHIP 

which will .be effective .from 
^cpiemher f. 'Tfie candidate 
would have, a good degree 
hi English: , . The lecturer 
will be expected «i leach 
holn E;iglibli..Jifera lure' and 
-language on. ul| levels! The 
stilary mill' be ^Hput £2.100 

Applicatiops with the namef 
of three referees should be 
luldrcixetl to ProfpssOr O. R. 
Reuter,' Department of Eng- 
Jmi, . University- of Oulu, 
iTqrjkiity. 23, pulu, Finland.' 


■ lli|6ST£Rffll 
cpuNrvmM 

ftn (h(a pou In ibe 
adikauon- «nim. u*»a 

Suansa 

in Bdiiaaiioa. isalenn «r."i 

El hcullli ; iBd 

ublc oy .xnb Ap ffl. jfRffl 


WK INSTITUTE 


PTOCK CLINIC 


Application! 


user dliowaw 


COLLEGE OF 
LIBRARIANSUIP 
WALES 

AnpHuationi are Invited for the 
pox .if KLSrARCti AVISTA NT 
— Lvcturer OraJe I (0.1 10 to 
£2,0X0) to work on an EnveaUga- 
Uon tnlo (lie feasibility of a fo^ 
mula to abbreviate (Idea In 
machine readable record! without 
■acrKlclng visual comprehensibility, 
ilcanii si wild hold profei- 
quallQcalfona fn Librarian- 
ship, or equivalent KUmlnatloni. 

Further dolallj can be obulned 
from the Registrar, College of Llb- 
rariaashi 



LONDON BOROUGH OF 
CAMDEN : 

Senior Assistant 


A,P, 3-4 £1,435 — 11,990 

required In tending Ubraryf Must be 
Chartered Librarian with appropriate 
experience, 

Reference 9/48 
Closing date 9tfi April 

Architectural Librarian 
and . 

Information Assistant 

<1,32<)-£1.665 ! 

Bnthustaun, hard work aad uftiBiiv* 
required for brieieailng ' 
n log and expanding p . 
qfcal Library and Inlohnaftoa 


LONDON BOROUGH OF WANDSWORTH 
The following vacancies exist for suitably experienced and 
qualified persons: 1 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN 


SENIOR ASSISTANT 

Branch Library 

Grade A.P, 3 £1, 435481,66 5 p.fl. 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 

Branch Library 


BRANCH CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIAN 

Grade A.P. 2 £1,22041,435 pa>. 

Forma from Borough Librarian, District Library, West Hill, 
S.WJ8. Closes 20th April. 


Reference 5/95 
Closing d*ta 9th April v 

Pdatcanl for apbtlcaMon farm 
ing thJe and reference 
Town Clerk, Town * 


KINGSTON 

POLYTECHNIC 

LIBRARY 

ASSISTANTS 


i fovlud ‘ (br the 
-Hhlo nw library pr; 
ited Klngauxi Poly- 


UbraiJ V':-. 

£1055 to £1220 pjt.(8.T2) 
Preference wflt be Na to candMaret 

lev^b. 

’• Junior Xibowy Assfetaitl 
: £47D to £1090 pA. (CL) 

Library experience nol dientWJiul 
eea 
O* 


■ aa : would Mma . 

p 01 Ibe atoel Induetry. r 
to manage piatf la aa- 

; Apoiloatlona, in wrltini, jtvlng: 
fuD detail* to 1 
Tfte PtraoAnel Menegm (IfegO 
OfIWo). 

BR1TI9H STEEL 

corporation. : 

83 arrtvenor Place. London, 


IMPERIAL WAR MUSEUM 

(A 20th Century Museum) 

ASSISTANT KEEPER 
RESEARCH ASSISTANTS 
and MUSEUM ASSISTANT 

Applications arc invited from men or women for ihe 
following posts : 

DEPARTMENT OF ART 

Post (n) Assisliint Keeper, 2nd Class 

The Department possesses collections of more tli.m I'.tWO 

paintings, drawings, sculptures ;md prims, und the 

nalion.il collection of British, French, Gorman and other 

war posters, and important numismatic holdings. There 

arc works by Bone, Epstein, Nash, Bennington, l.avcry, 

Orpcn, Ardizzonc, Bav.de n. Gross, Via ore und Siuhcrland, 

and many others. 

RECORDS DIVISION 

The Museum contains one of the nation's two official film 
archives and its holding of over thirty million feet of film 
is widely used for historical research, education nnd 
television. The Museum ims pioneered the serious study 
of film as historical evidence. Two cinemas and othcT 
extensive viewing facilities in the Museum are in frequent 
use by nil classes of users. 

Post ff>) Research Assistant, II — Information Retrieval 
Tlie successful candidate will be concerned wilh the view- 
ing of film, correlation of data, and the coding and input 
of information into the Museum's automatic data 
retrieval system. Tho system was specially designed for 
the Museum, and is. In Us class, the most advanced in 
existence. 

Post (c) Research Assistant* 11 — Film Programming 
The successful candidate will be Deputy to the Hoad of 
the Department. He will take part in the cinema pro- 
gramming act ivi lies, and will also under hike detailed 
research on the relative significance of individual Hint 
documents and prepare written materia! oil them. 

Post (d) Museum Assistant — Film Section 
The successful candidate will answer enquiries, assist 
visitors and help with tho indexing of films. He will also 
help in the viewing, and assessing of films for acquisition, 
and in the selection of films for public educational pro- 
grammes. He may be asked to deputise for the Film 
Librarian in the technical supervision of the Museum's 
two viewing theatres. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

Port (a) Preferably 1st or 2nd class honours degree, 
post-graduate degree or equivalent, in the history or art 


or fine art. Post (A) Normally a degree or equivalent 
in an appropriate discipline. Past (c) Normally a degree 
or equivalent. Post Id) Normnlly GCE passes at ' O ’ level 


in English language and three other subjects. 

SALARIES 

Post (a) £1,1 96-£ 1,952; starting salary may be above 
minimum. Posts (b) and (c) £934 at 20-£l,333 at 26 or 
over on entry; scale maximum £1,579. Post (d) £577 at 
age 16-EL, 049 at 25 or over on entry (possibly higher if 
at least 26); scale maximum £1,280. 

Non-con irlbu Lory pension, Promotion prospects. . 

For fuller details, nnd an application form (to be returned 
by 23 April) write to Civil Service Commission, 23 Savilo 
Row. London WIX 2AA. . For posts (n), (b) and le), please 
quote 7452/70. For post Id), please quote 7451/70. 


ROYAL BURGH OF AYR 

LIBRARIAN AND CURATOR 

OF CARNEGIE LIBRARY, 

MUSEUM AND ART GALLERY 

QUALIFICATIONS i—Chflrtere^Llbrarlen. 

EXPERIENCE : — . Extensive library - experience and 
some experience of museum and 
\ art 'gallery procedures. ... 

DUTIES!— Responsible for Ayr Carnegie Library; 

Museum and Art Gallary together 
yvTUV existing branch libraries al 
■ Whitletts and Fbrehell, Ayr: 

8ALARV - . A.P. Grade " G " (E2,1iO : E2 1 3Bq) 
wilh placlrig according to qualifi- 
cations and experience, 

OTHER 1 BENEFITS >— Fixed Car Allowance; Housing WTII 
be provided If required; Removal 
Expenses paid : Position is super- 
1 annuable and J.l.C, Conditions of 
. Service apply. 

APPLICATIONS A note of the Terms, and Conditions 
• of /Appointment can be obtained. 


SALARY : 


APPLICATIONS ^-r A note of the Terms, and Conditions 
of /Appointment can ba obtained 
- from . me undersigned with : whom ' 

AppHoetione together - with Ihe 
- names and addresses of two 
referees should' be- lodged within 
. fourteen days of the appearance of 
. <• ' ;.v., .... • .this advertisement. , 

V V DAVID C. RICHMOND, Town Cleric 

TpWnBy lid Inga, Ayr- 16th March;: 1970. 


THE ROYAL BOROUGH OF 
KENSINGTON & CHEL8EA 
, UBH ARIES SERVICE 

Senior; Assistant 

; £1,SMME2,i<M( p.*. ;, 
Chartered : llftrerlarr, h : with 
good alf-taufid . experience, 
partlcuterly ln lending 
wont Capable * Of running 
a branch. ■/ ,, 

Applications; With names of 
two referees,: to Tow 


CAWSHJELS COLLECE op 
FURTHER ebUdAilON - 


r. oiiuiUi; s 

























